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This guide for developing a school -wi thi n- 
a-school alternative program for high school 
students is* based on the experiences and 
procedures" generated in the FOCUS Project, 
James:''Madi son High School, Port! and Oregon , 
from 1971 through 1974. During this three- 
year perjoal-, FOCUS was supported -jointly 
by the Portland Publi.c Schools and by 
Title-II^l of the Elementary and Secondary . 
Education Act of 1965, as^amended. 
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PREFACE ' J \ 



Although schools and communities share many 
of the same kinds of edticat;i onal problems 
and needs , 'they too often fail to share 
ijnformation o'n how these^ probl ems and needs 
are being addressed. If a successful approach 
to a set of needs or the solution to a problem 
in one commun-ity is thoroughly documented, it . 
may serve as a model for adoption adaption 
elsewhere. Thus, communication about promis- 
• ing practices is at leastjas important as 
thei r 'development. 

/To promote such cocnmuni cati on^ th'e Oregon 
State Department of Education .is irfvolving 
schooKpersonnel throughout the sta'^te in the 
i denti f i cati oil of instructional or management 
techniques they believe to be innovative, 

. effective, cyid transportable. Brief descrip- 
tio^ns of these techniques, or programs, are 
compiled in a/catalog of Promis'ing Practices 
in Oregon EcHfcation- . Districts whose innova-. 
tTve practices are described ,iri the cataTpg ' 
have agreed to' share more detailed information 

^about their procedures w.i t h those who .request 
it, and; ifi many esses, the departjiient wij 1 
encourage and even underwrite the development^ 
of published guides designed to give, practical, 
step-by-step, directions to potential adopters. 

The FOCUS program was'^chosen f or i ncl us ion in 
Promising Practices in Oregon Education and • 
in the ;974 edition of ^the national Title III 
pubWca tion. Innovative &dul:ational Practi ces ^/" 
In addition to posi ti ve rocal and state'eval- 
uations, FOCUS was val i da ted. by a national 
team of evaluator? in the spring of 1974, a ' 
process which resulted in the proj\ec t 's deslg-^ 
nation as one of ei ghty-f our natibnal programs 
>^o receive th^ 1974 Educational Pacesetter ' - 
^tiward. ' ^ 

Your comments and suggestions will help us 

to improve future editions of^this operations 

guide and others ,to be produced by the State 
'Department of ^ducatio.n. ' . 
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BASIC FOCUS PHILOSOPHY 



Program Background 

t 

The FOCUS Project is an alternative "school 
within a school*^ program operating in James 
Madison High School, Portland, Oregon, Orig- 
inal ly^ funded by ESEA Title III and the Oregon 
State De'partment of Educati'on, but now entirely 
supported by Madi son , . FOCUS serves ^a. student 
population of one hundred, all with previously 
identified school achievement and/or adjustment 
problems, FOCUS became operational during the 
1971-72 school year. The project continued 
under ESEA Title III funding during the '72-73 
and *73-74 school yetirs • Federal funds alio-' 
cated to the project i ncl uded^ $ 35 , 000 for the 
planning year 1970-71, $99,747 for the 1971-72 
operational year, $67,900 for the 1972-73 
operational year, and $50,050 for the 1973-74 
operational year. General goals of the, project 
are to: . ^ 

I, Increase student participation 
in school activities. 



2 • > Decrease* i nci dence of school absence. 

3, Improve student self-concept by 
providi ng an - i ns tructi onal^^program 
built around student inputs and 
stressing success experiences and 
positive feedback. 

4 ♦ Demonstrate tojthe educational 
community that an alternative 
school program can function within 
.the structure of a -large high school, 
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Progra m Antecedents 

7 ■ ■ " " 

Most immediat^ely the FOCUS program reflects 
the humanistic theories which have emerged on 
the chan-ging educational scene during the last 
decade. Many program components and procedures 
tan be linked directly to the writings of such 
contemporary authorities as Combs, Holt, Piaget, 
Maslow, and Fantini, In a larger sense, how- 
ever, the program clearly descends from the 
pedagogies of such historic educators as Dewey, 
Barnard , .Mann, and, even, Socrates, Following 
are some of the basic beliefs held by^ staff 
members regarding the educational process and 
reasonable methods of pursuing these beliefs. 

About Learning and Learners .' Operati^- 
al ly, FOCUS defines learning as a process wni ch 
changes the learner's behavior or his perception:; 
of himself and the world in which he lives. 
According to this definition, merely finding out 
that Columbus sailed for the New World in 1492 
would. noi be considered learning unless that 
knowledge changed the learner's behavior or 
perceptions. Learning occurs when the learner 
finds something that has meaning for him; when 
it satisfies a particular need; and when it is < 
a result of some meaningful activity on the r 
learner's part. This is really the whole 
question of relevancy-- things are not learned 
•unless the learner finds th^m 'to be personally 
vital and meaningful. Stated as a formula, 
FOCUS believes that: , ^ 

Learning = "New Knowledge + Personal 
Meaning + Capacity for 
Behavioral or Attitudinal 
Change. 



I 



that the program curriculum will 

students 



0 help insure 

e relevant to students, FOCUS class offerings 
are generated from student inputs. Students 
identify and select those activities in which 
they wish to participate. Classes begin with 
students setting objectives which they wish to 
achieve, both individually and as a group. 
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Since students set their own objectives, the ( 
familiar elements of competition and compar- 
isons with others are redu,ced and coop-eration 
Is encouraged. Setting individual objectives 
also permits the studenjt to capitalize on his 
most e/fective learning style, and avoids th'e 
lock-step, "everybody do the exercises on page 
52" approach that so many of today's students 
"have found intolerable in their prev i ous 'S chool 
experience. 

About Curriculum . ' Staff members do not 
feel that learning is necessarily sequential 
and categorized, so FOCUS classes are not 
labeled "Sophomore -En-gl ish " or "Junior Math." 
Instead, the curriculum is based on the funda- 
mental question, "What's worth knowing?" 
Classes are organized around bi^oad and gen€ral ^ 
concerns, such as "How can good be distinguished 
from evil?" "Am I good?" "Is anything worth 
dying for?" "How canMife in our city be 
improved?" 

Activities which evolve from such questions 
cover a wide range of skills usually taught as 
separate subjects in the traditional 'school 
setting. For example, the question ' "How can 
life in our city be improved?" might easily 
res^ult in a cl,ass di scussi on, of waste disposal, 
problems, a-field trip to a metropolitan re- 
cycl inrg^center, and, evejitually, to the video- 
taping of a "commercial" designed to persuade 
people not to buy beverages in plastic or 
styrofoam cups'. Along the way, students'may 
make telephone calls and write letters to 
arrange for transportation needed on the group 
excursion (Communication skills), discover ways 
of utilizing discarded glass, metal, and paper 
in industry (chemistry), talk ab.out locations 
for sanitary landfills (social studies-civics), 
research ways of reusing garbage (reading, 
library skills), write a script for the commer- 
cial (creative writing), work of the timing 
reauirements for a ^ound track to accompany the 
video tape script (math), and serve as actors, 
directors, and media technicians for the pro- 
duction of the TV commercial (drama, career 
education). Using an integrated turriculum 



model helps students synthesize and order pre- 
viously acquired kTiowledge, The FOCUS staff 
maintains that the big problem facing students 
today is not so much Jiow to attain new facts and 
information as it is how .to make sense out of 
the mass of data-^^they have already acquired! 



"general question*' 

basic s ki 1 1" classes 
Again , the emph.asis 
fo the real-life 
A wri t i ng class 
job appl i cations , 



/In addition to the broad 
classes, FOCUS also offers- 
when students request , them, 
is on relating these skills 
experiences of the student. 
my find students preiMring 

composing letters of compi a1 n,t to a department 
store or 'Credit cal^d company, or requesting 
information frdm the dr-aft board or state 
employment agency. The purpose of any skills 
class in FOCUS is to provide students with 
survival "skil Is, those skills wfvich they will 
need in order to live productively in the 
changing world of the future. 

About Pi scipl i ne . A supportive and relaxed 
atmosphere in the classroom*is essential for 
learner success, particularly for students with 
eight or ten years of unhappy school experiences. 
F0CU5 classes, theref ore ,^ tend to be highly 
infarmal and a wide range' of classroom behavior 
is tolerated. However, the same general rules 
of behavior apply to FOCUS students as are 
incumbent ^upon all members of the Madtspn sf^u- 
dent bo^y. Staff members have found that when 
s,tudents are given a proprietory share of the 
program throu'gh participation in planning and 
evaluation ,^ and when classes are built on the 
inputs provided by students, high s chool^ young- ' 
sters will invariably establish their own 
disciplinary structjure. (Which is almost 100% 
more effective than that of the typical schooK) 

In meeting a discipl iJoary problem staff members 
try to confront the student with information 
describing hi-s^ behavior and then help him explore* 
ways -of changing it. This is usually done in 
concert, with parents. Each- FOCUS team member 
also serves a counseling function. Staff 
members subscribe wholeheartedly to the theory 
that positive Reinforcement is more successful 
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in changing behavior than negative 
ment, Thorndike's "Law of Effect." 



rei nf orce- 



of 



About Teaching . Teachers in the FOCUS 
project do not see themsel ves as "fountains 
knowledge," but as coordinators of resources* 
for a student's learning activities. It may be 
said that successful teaching, by any definition 
is built upon three principal requirements or 
factors-- sensitivity to basic principals of 



human 
s^tyljB, 



relationships, versati 1 ity' i n teaching 
and, of course, a thorough knowledge of 
the subject matter to be approached in the • 
classroom. Within the FOCUS context it is 
clear that two of these factors are of partic- 
ularly acute importance. While not meaning to 
deny the importance of a strong cpgrfi ti Ve base 
for instruction, it is the FOCUS experience and 
belief that the ability to build and maintain 
sound interpersonal relationships and th.e 
development of a wide range of teaching styles 
and s trategi es are of paramount importance' in 
dealing with alienated, reluctant students in 
an alternative school program. Therefore, 
greater effort is made to establish a teaching 
team with strong affective skills and with a ^ 
varied repertoire of instructional techniques 
than to staiF-f the project with strong subject 
matter ,-^eci al i sts. 



Overal 1 Goal s 



a ndJO e c t i ves 

The documented accomplishment of the' fol lowi ng* 
goals and objectives in. July 1973 led to ^ 
designation of FOCUS as a national "Educational 
l^acesetter" by -the President's Nationa*l Advisory 
Council, one of onl y e i ghty-? two school programs 
in the country to be so acknowledged. 
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Desi red Outcome 



Specific Program^Ob jec tives 



Students will 
attend school 
requl arly. 



The incidence of class cutting, 
tardiness, and full-day absence 
will decrease during the second 
half of the school year. 

Individual attendance records 
for each operational year -will, 
be better than those of preceding 
school years by at least S%. 



II 



Students, wi 1 1 
recognize and 
demonstrate 
pos i ti ve self- s 
regarding 
behavi ors , 



/ 



• >- 



1. Students will tell teachers 
when cTass procedures and 
activities seem inappropriate. 

2. - Students will take part in 

formulatjag project activities 
and proce'dures . 

3. Students will verbally inlrer- 
act witfi others in problem- 
solving activities* 

4f Students w.i 1 1 make positive 

stategients regardin-g their^,^.^^ 
teachers, classes, and sclYbol 
experiences. 

5. Students will direct critical 
statements toward specific 

' events or persons rather than 
to?^rd '%h6^ or "it" in general. 

6. Student interactioa will encompass 
^'ndividuals other than those in 
age-group and peer^^sgd^o ur^ populations 

'7.<v Students will identify and label 
. . their feelings toward other persons, 
objects and situations. 



Ill, StuderLts will 
set realistic 
learning objectives 
for themsel ves . 



Students v\i 1 1 identify alternative 
approache^ to probl em- sol vi ng 
and will select alternatives 
which .increase the- chance for. 
problem sol uti on . 



1. 
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2. 



3. 



Students will recognize 
situations in which they can 
affect change ^nd those in 
which they can not* 

Students will identify those 
rules and social procedures 
which limit or restrict his 
activities . 



Students wjll 
to new i deas, 
and aesthetic 



give appl ication 
both practical 



IV* Students wil 1 , 

utilize the 

resources of 

the school and 

community in 

structuri ng their 

learni ng acti vi ties 
« 



1 . 

2. 
3. 



students will participate 
al 1 -s chool act i vi ties • 



1 n 



Students v^Hl seek out FOefUS 
personnel qualified to aid in 
their specific learning tasks 

Students will explore the 
potentia 1 ♦ resources of the 
Madison staff and facilities 
and utilize those which can 
serve ♦their learning needs. 

Students will explore the * 
potential -Resources of the ^ 
metropolitan community and 
utilize those which can serve 
their learning needs > 



Teachers wil 1 
s tructu re an 
alternative school 
prcrgram within a 
tradi tional school 



1. Teachers visit other innovative 
school programs and will research 
the professional 1 i tera ture^ to 
obtain insights into how alterna- 
tive school programs have becjn 
implemented successfully ifi other, 
schools. ' . 



2. Teachers will participate in pro- 
gram buildijig activities based, 
on data- obtained through reading 
and V isi tat ions . v 

3. 'Teachers will use student inputs 

to s'tructure and restructure the 
devel opi ng program; 

4. Teachers will act as change agents 
in extending successful program ^ 
elements to the Madison program. 
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VI* Teachers will utilize 
the resources of' 
their col leagues i n 
formal ati ng learning 
experiences arid^ / 
teaching strategies. 



2. 



Teachers will identify colleagues 
to whom they may turn for assist- 
ance and will ask for help when, 
it is needed • ' 

Teachers will integrate their 
activities into the overall 
FOCUS i ns truct/ional administra- 
tive, and counseling structure. 



VI I . Teachers wi Tl 

utilize' lilternati ve 
methods gf confronting 
and al tering deviant 
student behavior and 
attitude . 



1 . 



2. 



Teachers will identify and r 
experiment with a variety of 
teaching strsitegies in. working 
with groups of students. 

Teachers will corapile anecdotal 
records for students, entering, 
spec; f i c l^arta whi ch 'emphasi ze 
the individuality of each. • 

Teachers will, discuss individu&l 
students^ for whonr they have 
particular concerns and will 
share insights and strategies 
for effecting behavional 
modi f i cation , 



VIII • Parents wil 1 be 
used as valuable 
resources in the 
operation of 
' the project. 



Parents will be kept nf ormed 
of project .(j-oals , p^ract^ices, 
problems, and needs. 

Parents will be used as. -resources 
in, structuring learning expey*iences 
f ory Chi 1 dVen . 

Parents will furnish feedback to 
the staff relative to their views i 
Concerns, a>nd willingness to 
contribute to the project. <_ 



IX. Students to .whom 1 
the traditional 
school program has 
not been meaningful 2 
w'i 11 commit them- 
selves to partic- 
ipation in an alterna-. 3 
ti ve school program. 



Students wi 1 1 
vol untari ly . 



enter FOCITS 



Students will select* a full ^ 
schedule of classes each day. 

Students wi 1 1 supply input data 
regarding classes they desire and 
regarding the adequacy of classes 
offered. 
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$tijdents w<in make accurate 
comparisons between their 
present and ideal states in 
regard to School effort* and 
satisfaction* 

Students will participate 
in the abort-range and long- 
ra^nge f)la[nning ^activities of 
the project. 

Students will explore other 
school options if and when 
they deci'de they are not 
satisfied with their progress 
or potential for progress i'n 
FOCUS. 



\ 
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STAFFING 



The f^OCUS staff consists of the following 
personnel : ^ 



Certi floated 

jProject Di rector 

Lead Teacher 

Teach^er 

Teacher 
'Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Non-Certificated 

Secretary 
Student Teachers 



^ \] FT^)* 
(1/2 FTE)^ 
(T FTE) 
(.I..FTE) 
(1 FTE) 
(1 FTE) 
(1 FTE) 



(1/2 FTeI 
; (0 FTE) 



It should be pointed iput that the staff 
indicated above is^ot exclusively an instryc^"^ 
tional program is carried ou^t by the team's 
five teiichers under the direction of the t^am 
Jeader.' Thfe pr^i^-t director, and secretaKj;;y 
have fiinctions which are vital to Title. Ill 
aspects of FOCUS' but which are not instruc- 
tional in nature. Pnce the project was 
val'^ated and became a permanent , part of tjie 
School program,' the need for periodic progress^ ' 
reports , document at i on records , di ssemi nation 
materials, and similar efforts requirecj by 
state and federal offices during the project's 
developmental' stages wa$ reduced si gni f i cantly 
This> in turn, reduced day-to-day personnel 
requirements substantially. (See note below) 

\ 



*Project director's activi ties , pr imari ly i nvol ve 
" non-i ns tructi on al/ ope rational" functions 
required by'Title III-- evaluation, dissemina-^ 
tion, public appearances, etc. This position " 
is not critical or even necessary in a pro- 
gram with no obligations to an "outside" 
agency > [ [ 
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Job DescriptTQns 



The project h^as established the following job 
descriptions: 

Job Title : FOCUS Project Director 
Qua 1 i f i cati ons : ' i 

K Hold valid Oregon Secondary Teachi rvg 

Certificate, 
2, EXDerience or advanced training in 

school administration. 
* 3, Sggcesfeful experience in deaWnj^ with 

alienaA;ed, discobr^ged high slftool > 

studp^ts, • • ' * ^ 

4, Exp'^ience or advanced training *4n . 
' counsel i ng/^group dynamics|^ 

5, Masters degree in education or 
closely rel^ated field. , > 

^ - ^ 

Primary Res ponsi bi 1 i ties ^ 

1. Arrange and -ctfndirct ^staf/ development 
programs during schoo-l year and Summers 

2. Represent the -project in dfealing^ with 
school, district, state, and federaT 
conferences and meetings. 

3. Assist instructional^ staff in meeting 
documentation requirements. , ^ 

4. Prepare formal ref)orts, dissemination 
material s ,v etc . require'd by district, 
state, ^and federal offices. 

5. Work' with tliird-party evaluator in 
preparing evaluatton design, instru- 

,,mentation, ,and periodic reports. 

6. Assist teachers in s'tuderit personnel* 
' ^ activities. 

7. Work with various parent and pro- 
fessional advisory groups in activities 

^ related to the project. 
8; Maintain lines of communication and 

cooperation* with other School District 

# I personne 1 . 
9. Maintain effective communications with 

commun*ity groups. 
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Secondary Responsibilities : */ ' ' ^ 

!• Conduct daily staff planning and 
evaluation sessions . 

2. Supervise and evaluiate teacher 
performan^ce . . 

3. Identify anxl attend special workshops 
\ and conferences which will provide 

ma teria I s , stra tegi es , etc helpful 
' to the project, 
/4: Assist teachers in identifying career 
•education goals, job sampHng place- 
ments, and career education evaluation 
system. ^ , 

b. Serve on local and s tate ..commi ttees 
involved Kith planning Alternative 
schoo 1 programs . * , , 

Sal ary : 

Placement on teacjiers* salary schedule with 
added compe nsa tio'n for extended responsibilities 
as negotiated by bargaining agent. 

Work Year : 

Consis1;6nt with regular teaching year, 'with 
VX'added time' for conducting summer workshops. _ 



Job Title: 



! u a 1 i f i cati ons : 



FOCUS Lead Teacher 

/ 



Certificated teacher.^ ' 
Theoretical and experiential base 
in contejnporary alternative school 
programs . • - ^ ^ 

Willingness to-' accept respons^' bi 1 i ty 
for management/support activities 
as wel 1 as i nstructional acti vit i es 
of the project. 



Primary Resp6nsibili ties : 



Assist director in ^coordination of 
teaching team schedules in regard to 
room use and schedules, team assign- 
ments and responsibilities during* 
field trips. ^ 
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2» Assume \l eaders'h^p functions of project 
in absence of director* 



3. 



V 



Develop \and implement schedule to/^ 
collect land critique cla^s objecMves 
for al 1 9 nstructional Icm-oratorifes 
and related activities. J 




SecorvcUry Responsipi 1 ities : 

Coordinate transportation requests and^. 
arrangements 'for field trips, explore 
sts, order buses, and if necessary^ 
cancel btises,* 
2; Prepare and maintain schedule of staff 
home contacts. and insure contacts ar.e 
being madej'^^port results of visita- 
'tions to staff and make written 
^critiques available to project evaluai;o( 
and director for student services. / 

Salary : < »k ' 

While no salary or extended-day stipend will be 
paid through the ^i strict , the lead teacher-will 
receive the equivalent of one extra day's salary 
a month, contingent on the availability of funds 
in* the FOCUS "extra preparation" budget item. 



Work Year 



^Consistent with regular teachi rrg" year . Released 
from classroom duties half-time daily to 
complete pr.im'i^y and secondary responsibilities 



-/- 



Job Title : Certificated ^eacher 
Qua'l i f i cations'. : - 

1. Hold basic or standard Oregon teacher 
certificate, 

2. Complete FOCUS summer staff development 
^ ^ workshop. / 

3. Subject matter preparation in two ^ 
major areas, as described in FOCU^' 
funding proposa I . 

4. Special i zed trai ni ng or experience in 
.i nterper^>i^a K and group process 
))rocedures . 

5.., Familiarity with city and regional 

sites and facilities which are available 
to augment planned learning act^'vities. 



2i) 



■J 



6. Wide-ranging interests and abilities 
beyond formal subject area preparation 

7. ^ Demonstrated capacity to utilize a- 

variety* of teaching s trategi es, to 
^ accommodate differing learning 
styles of students . 

8. Excellent physical^ and emotional health* 

Primary Res pons i bil i ties : ^ 

I. Serve a-s the main resource person in 

FOCUS instructional and. planning classes 

1. Organi 2e /secondary resources appropri at 
to class and individual learning 
ob ject i ves . 

3; Assist students- in establishing sound 

/ class and individual learning objectives 
"and activities. ' ^ 
... '4. Keep complete /ecords of class ar>d 

i ndi vi dual 1 eaVni ng .Qbjejs-ti ves ^ acti vi - 
ties, land evaluation outcomes. . 

5. , Maintain accurate attendance records / 
, both for regis,tra^ion roon grouf and 

daiOy ■ labora-tory classes, v 

6. Initiate and, record results of parent/ 
hcfme contacts and vi si tati ons. on a 
six-week cycle basis. 

Secondary ReSvponsi b1 1 i ties : ^ 

1., Complete research/evaluation activities 
as reques-tecJ by^ project d4rector and 
eval uation *s pedal is t . ^ 
Take part in staff development activi- 
ties as directed by project director 
"and school district officials. ^ 
Take part in FOCUS - dissemi nation 
activities as requested by project 
director: 

Be available oil an'"as needed" basics 
/for out-of-school^ counsel i ng'' activities 
with students. 



2. 
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4. 



Sa^l ar.y ; ' , 

PTacement on established School District #1 ^ 
salary schedule appropriate with experience 
and trai ni ng . ^ ' ^. ' 

Work Period ; v 

As determined and announced by Board of Director 
School District #1 . ' 



'2i 



: 1 : 

It is antlxipated that the above descri ptiorrs 
may be altered during the operation of the 
project ,/consi stent with identification o<f new 
p-roject needs and priorities^ Such changes may 
be generated by the project director, school 
administration, and/or district administration. 



Job Title : TOCllS Project Community Coordinator* 

The FOCUS Community Coordinator will fulfill the 
general job requirements as described for the 
position of School Community Agent in School 
District #1 • He will be a member of the FOCUS 
J team, responsible to the project director and 
th^e school pri nci pal • 



Qua'Ki/i cati^s : /" 



1. High Schpol gradtiate .wi th some college-, 
pr^erably in education or liberal arts 

i. Technical skills, incl-uding typing and 
office machites operat;ion<» necessary for 
the organization and mai rVtenanee of 
pupil and family records. 

3. Variety of occupational experiences 
* with emphasis on those requiring 

substantial contact with members of 
public. 

4. Faijni 1 iari ty with the Madison High school 
community and the school. Some knowl- 

, edge of the FOt:US project's goals and 
procedures would be desirable. ^ 



the 



Responsi bi 1 i ties : 



1 



2. 



3. 



Maintain comp'le'td and accura.te records 
regarding ^pupils' attendance patterns, 
home contacts, and daily pr(*gram 
activities. 

available for contacts with stud,ents, 
particularly those seek.ing personal 
supporti ve di a 1 ogue. ^ 
Coordinate special activities planned 
for FOCUS staff members and parents 
which will enrich the program and 
improve the linkage between home, 
school, and cdmnjuffi ty . ^ 
Serve in a lia*^son"and development 
capacity for FOCUS contact with 
communi4ry service groups and organiza- 
tions 1:oncerned with the welfare of 
youth. (CUE, cfiurches, -Me tropol i tan^^ 
Youth Center, Contact Center, etc.) 
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5, 



Seek continuing contacts with indi- 
viduals and groups for the purpose 
of disseminating Information regard- 
ing FOCUS among members of the public 
who are unaware of the project's 
objectives and activities; and pro-- 
vide inputs to the FOCUS ^team regarding 
particular concerns and needs of parents 
students, and other concerned members 
of the community. 

Extend his professional competence by 
attending su,ch seminars, college^ 
classes, and short-courses as may be 
required ^^-J:he school district 3nd 
project dr^^tor. 

Function, necessary, in a variety 
of roles witRfn the structure of 4;he 
developing FO^S program. 



* Position not filled after 1972-73 school 
year due to elimination of job category through- 
out School District #1 . 

Jpb Description : y Non-Certi f icated Resource Aide* 
Quail f 1 cati ons : - ^ 

1. High schdol graduate with some college, 
preferably in education or Ifberal arts. 

2. Variety of occupational experiences, 
with emphasis on those requiring sub 
stanti^.l contact with peooj^e. 

.3.^ General clerical ski'l Is,, (ijcluding 

record keepi ng. 
4. f ami 1 iarity^ with school .d^istrict . 

organize tfCn. J Some knowledge of the 

FOCUS projecf^s goaOs and procedures 

would be disirable/ 

Responsibi 1 1 ti es : 

1. Locate and obtain Instructional materialls 
requested by certificated staff. 

2. As.sist teachers with classes i'n subject'' 
areas related to special skijls and 
experti se\ 



/ 
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3. Assist project director and community 
coordinator in maiintaining project 
records. 

Conduct small group field trips in 
metropol itan area,- 

5. Work with project director in develop- 
ing staff assignments for Unclassroom 
actiyi ties» y . 

6. Supervise distrfoution and inventory 
of all audio-visual materials. 

7; Maintain and record distribution of 
project supplies. 

Sal ary : 

Based on negotiated Aide salary schedule. School 
Dis tri ct #J . - , ' 

Work Yo^ar : - • • - * 

As determined by Board, of Directors, School 
District #1 . 



* Position not filled since 1972-73 school 
year due to reduction of funds. 
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FOCUS 

Responsibility Flow Chart - 1973-74 



OREGON, BOARD 
OF EDUCATION 



STATE 
Title III 
Office 



Project 
Eval uator 




School Dist. n 
Inter-government j4 
Relations Dept. 



Area II 

Administration 



Madison H.S. 
Admi ni strati on 



FOCUS Project 
Director 



Project 
Secretary . 



1 . Program R.e0orts 

2. On-Site Visitations 

3. Dissemination . 

4. Finances/Accountinq 

5. St^ff development 



^ ^ 



SCHOOL DISTRICT 
#1 Central Admin. 



Madison H.S. 
js§taff and^ , 
Resources 



-1 



TFT 



Curri cul um ' 
Vice Princi pal 



^ 



I 



Team Leader for 

Daily Operations (1/2 FTE) 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 



Class Schedules 
Student Intake 
Pupil Data 
Pare/It Contacts/\^ 

Meeti ngs 
Teacher Assignments 



PROJECT ^ . 
TEACHING (Five FTE) 
TEAM 



t 



Classroom Instructio^n 
Counsel i ng 
Career Education-L ' 
Program Planning 



1\ 



\ 
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STI^DENT AUDIENCE 

Students selected for FOCUS^are those who fall 
within one or more of^ ^the three categories 
following: ^ 

K .Students who fTave dropped out of ^' ^ 
school or who appear to school 
authorities to be potential drop-6utSi 

2. Students who have had a history of 
- , school failure; have failed two or 

more subjects during the precedin'g year. 

3. Students who have been designated as 
"apathe'tic" or "turned' offVby teachers, 
and/or' Counselors . ' 

. Selection Criteria. 

In practice^ the above categories hav^ been 
refined and the expanded list includes twelve 
specific criteria used in considering student ' 
placement in FOCUS. 



1 

3, 
4, 
5, 



8 
9 



Students who do not like school. 

Students who have not acquired suffi- 
cient command of basic skills. r 

Students who do not believe In themselves 

Students who- do not work welj in groups. 

Students who do" not respect or respond 
to authority or leadership f-oles.* 

Students who have not found studies 
meani ngf ul 'to' them . 

«* 

Students who have not viewed teachers or 
adults as approach abl e . 

'^Students who do not set long-range goals.' 

Students who may -have left school and 
. are re-enrol "h* ng . 
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lO,. students who have failed two or more 
of their subjects their first year in 
high school, . * 

11. Students who are seen as likely to have 
trouble in tf^e reniainder of school • 

12. Students who have displayed high academic 
potential but are not responding to 
school due to boredom, rebellious 
behavior, etc. 

Overall Composition > 

The project is designed to handle 100 students 
The original FOCUS proposal called for fifty- 
freshman and fifty sophomore participants. 



Designation of freshman 
audience was the result 
in the literature which 
first ty/o j^ears ^f high 
the potential d 
Reliable studie 
year is the m§.k 



and sophomores as the 
of extensive research 
indicated that the • 
school are critical if 



out is. to remain in school < 
demonstrate that the sophomore 
-or-break year for marginal stu- 
dents: the summer between the tenth and eleventh 
grades short-ci rcui ts . ma ny high school careers. 



FOCUS began its first operational ye^ with a 
student roster which included 45 freshmen and 
55 sophomores- Of the original ^group, 54 stu 



femal e. ' All students 
the project accorditlc 
After three years , 
include students from 



dents were m^l e and 46 w^re 
were volunteers and entered 
to the followjJng procedure, 
the program was ^revised to 
all grade levels, 9-12* 

Selection, Procedures 



Freshmen . Since the P'ortland bchools 
ojDerate on a K-8, 9-12 organizational pattern, 
all FOCUS freshing came to the project from - 
eighth grade elementary school classrooms* 
During -the l^te spring o.f the school year, a 
general description .of the planned FOCUS pro- 
gram. is senHj along with student selection 
criteria , to. all principals in ej ementary 
schools feeding into Madison high school. 
Additionally, the des-criptive materials are 
sent to members of the Prescriptive Eduqation 
Program (PREP) staff. (PREP is a local 
diagnostic and remedial team offering specialist 



erJc 



services to elementary school students with^ 
learning, adjustment, and/ or behavioral 'pro- 
blems.) Working 1n. concert, eighth grade 
teachers, teh elementary principals and PRE'P 
personnel compile a list of students they feel 
might be better served in arv alternative 'school 
program than in a^ standard cou^se of study. 
It must be noted that FOCUS^ personnel do not 
participate in the fnitial screening of 
possible candidates. In order' to guarantee > 
that the project can^not be faulted for "hand 
picking" its audience, preliminary screeping 
is completed according' to , the criteria inter- 
pretations of PREP personneV^ teachers and 
principal s • 

Following the compilation of the priginal list' 
of pot^ential candidates, project personnel meet 
personally with small groups of referried student! 
ia each elementary school. The FOCUS program is 
explained and students are asked, to consider > 
whether they feel the alternative structure is 
of Interest. If a student rejects the oppor- 
tunity, his name is removed from the list of 
those beings considered for FOCUS. Those who 
express an int^erest are continued on the list 
of eligible students and contact is subsequently 
made with their parents. All parents are 
contacted, either individually or by means of 
a group meeting, and the project's philosophy, 
operating objectives, and procedures are ex- 
plained. Oaly after a student has 1) been 
ref-erred by professional personnel *1n his 
eler^entary school, 2)" expr'essed an intere'^t in 
joining the project, and 3)' received his parents 
permission. to participate in the project, is his 
name entered on the FOCUS student roster. 

Grades 10 , 11, and 1 2t Much^ the same procedure 
is follawed in selecting students wtio have 
already attended high school. 'In the c§se of 
these students, the referal process bpgins with 

.Madison high schooT counselors, teajchers, and 
the boys' an^l girls' deans. Again, preliminary 
screening is completed accordfhg to the referrinc 
individuars interpretation of student selection^ 
criteria. Not until the n^mes of potential 

^participants are provided' by these personnel 
does the project staff come* in contact with stu- 
dents. Then the program is explained, parents 
of those interested in entering the program are 
contacted, and final selection is made on the 



/ 



9 



nteres t , and 




basis of school 
parent approval 

Repi acements 



It is FOCUS pel i cy ace students who leave 

the pro jec t. duri ng the first semester of t'he 
sqhool year. Selections are made from ,the 
"waiting lists" of counselors. The same general 
criteria and s.el ect ton process is followed as 
previously described but, in addition, the pro- 
ject attempts to add a degree of "balance" to 
the overal T 's tudent population by taking sex 
and ag^e into consideration.. 

Several students whd participated in the first 
year of the FOCUS project left the project prior 
to the second year because their families jnoved 
•from the Madison district. Another small grpup 
asked to be transferred to the regular program 
becau.se^ they felt they were ready to move into^ 
a jnore structured program of studies. Parents 
of six students requested 
be programmed for regular 
continue in FOCUS and the 
the decision to terminate 
six other students. Since 



that their children 
cl asses rather than 
project staff made 
the participation of 
the project served 



sophomore and junior students during- its second 
year, the preliminary screening procedure de- 
scribed above wSis begun as soon as it was known 
that vacancies would occur. Several students 
'were referred by the school counseling staff, 
the faculty, and the administrative deans. 
Students who asked to be Included irr-the project 
during the second operational year wene listed 



and their parents contacted, 
the 1971-72 school year, the 
ed the names of 88 students, 
process continued during the 
into the 1972-73 school year, 
of 100 students was reached 



On the last day of 
FOCUS roster includ- 
The replacement 
summer months and 
f ulO , compl ement 
before the end of 



the first month of the 1972-73 ischool year. The 
same replacement procedure (including eleventh 
and twelfth graders) has been repeated ^for each 
subsequent school year. : 

Caution ' 

It Kas been the experience of FOCUS that referra 
to the project is too often seen by some col- 
leagues on , the school faculty a-s a convenient 
method o^ displacing students who are "problems" 
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in their own classrooms. Despite extensive 
efforts to explain the project, its goals,' 
procedures , and strengths , several serious 
misconceptions continue to exist regarding 
the FOCUS project 'sNfunction in the overall 
school structure. Every effort is made, 
therefore , 'Lo assure that a.1 1 referrals on 
students already Enrolled in regular classes 
are made on the ^asis of what is best for the , 
student, not v/haf vis, most comfortabl e -f or either 
the regular schooT faculty or the FOCUS sta^ff.^ 
In short, the project actively resists, efforts 
to make it a '^dumping ground" for other school 
programs . , * 

Recomme ndaf i 0 ns 



On the basis of experi ence 'duri ng the first 
operatiahal years of the project. It is 
, recommended that: 

1. All school personnel maki ng ^student 
referra-ls to an alternative project l)e 
appf-aised as ta the type of students the 
project is designed to serve far in advanc6 
of any actual contact with students regarding 

^th^ project. This would serve to give referral 
and project personnel a chance ^to discuss 
selection criteria in terms of interpretation 
and should eliminate any misconceptions as to ' 
the student audience for whom the project is 

> 1 ntended . 

2. ""Al 1 ^participants should know that" 
their R#rtvic (pat ion is purely .vol untary . 

3. Every effort must be made to ensure 
that students and parents accept' the* legitimacy 
of the alternative program. 'Under no circum- 
stances should students or parents be led to 
believe that the project. is a "last chance" 
proposition or that it caters only to the "goof 
off" element in. the school population.* 



4. No student should be admitted to 
project unless his participation is fully 
endorsed by his parents. 



the 



5. Specific procedures for dropping and 
adding students should be determined and defined 
prior to the start of the program and students 
should b6 informed, of these procedures. 
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6* Revisions or changes in selection 
criteria and procedures should be made known 
to all referral personnel as they occur in 
order that 'Subsequent placentents be made in 
a manner consistent with alterations i,n the 
overall operation of the program. 

1. .FOCUS should not be viewed primarily 
as a /'fix it" shop, a''jDlace io send students 
fo;r p'erformance remediation preparatory^ to 
returning them to traditional' programs • 

8. FOCUS should be a long-term alternative 
available to all students for whom, on the basis 
of professional consideration of earlier school 
performance, a traditional educati-onal situati^on 

. seems inappropria te* 

9. FOCUS should not 'be th^e only alterna- 
tive available to stud.ents seeking relief from 
the traditional school program. Strong linkages 
with such agencies as Vocational Village, the 

* Residential Manpower Center, the Evening High 
School, and local community colleges should be 
developed and extended in order to allow these 
students the greatest possible selection of 
educational opportunities. 

10* FOCUS should move toward more career 
awareness and career exploration activities 
since it is likely that a great number of stu- 
dents will enter the work world directly upon 
leaving the project* Career education and 
counseling servi ces shoul d become key components 
in future- project planning* 

11* Very serious consideration should be 
given to the advisability of returning FOCUS 
students to the regular Madison program if, -they, 
were ori gi nal 1 y. referr'ed to the project because 
of unsuccessful experiences in the regular pro-' 
gram. Such transfers should be made only after 
all'persons involved - - project staff, student, 
parents, school counselor, school administrators 
and school f acul ty--have explored in depth the 
educational alternatives a^ilable and can agree 
that the regular I^adison program is actually 
the best choice possible. 
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CURRICULUM MODEL 



The following fragments of philosophy represent 
^ the basic educational beliefs undergi rdi ng the 
FOCUS proqram and^its curricular structure. 
Some may be readily sub'^s tanti ated by research, 
some by direct observation, and some reflect 
the prof ess lonal opinion cTf the FOCUS staff. 
It is from these ideas that the project's 
structure has evolved. $ 

a. The s^tuden t-teacher ratio'has a significant 
effect on classroom learning. 

b. The "I teach, yon learn" relationship is 
not sacred. 

c. The scffbol and community offer a multitude 
of resources which are too frequently un- 
tcipped by th^ classroom teacher. 

d. People learn to succeed by succeeding, 
and school activities should logically 
progress from one success to another. 

e. The development of a posi'^tive self-concept 
is more important to the alienated school 
child than apy pre-determi ned , structured . 
body of knowledge. 

f. The positive aspects of school "rewards" 
and the negative aspects of school "punish- 
ments" have not been powerful .enough moti- 
vating aqents for a substantial number of 
students. 

g. The student can profit from his sxTFiool 
experience without bei ng >conf i nea to an 
externally imposed, rigid currToilum. 

h. Adequate time is required for teacher 
planning, .observation and -evaluation of 
student performance . 
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To be effective, the teacher must allow 
himself to be seen as a real person and 
must^be willing to accept the risks and 
pains Involv^ in this humanizing process • 

j. More effective learning occurs when the 
student is involved in the initial choice 
of classroom activity than when the teacher 
directs apd controls the classroom routine* 

k. Feedback to students can be designed to 
provide immediate positive reinf orcement* 

1 • The gost of student-centered performance 
curricula would be cheap in contrast to 
wHat the community and the nation pay for 
the unemployable or delinquent youth. 

m. To be a significant person to students, the 
teacher must seek out feedback from stu- 
dents and act accordingly. 

n. One's ego development i^ enhanced by having 
the opportunity, to be heard. 

0. Emotional, stress can be effectively recog- 
nized and dealt with through group encounter 
sessions . 



I nstructi onal Program 



While lacking the specific definition of most 
regular scHool courses of study? e.g. English 2 
French 4, Social Studies 1-2, Intermediate 
Algebra, etc., the FOCUS curriculum can be 
categorized to some degree. Project 
revolve around what the staff calls 
tlonal labs" of four distinctions-- 
tions Lab, Analysis Labi, Values Lab 
Realities Lab. (See Monograph Series #2, 
FOCUS Curriculum Model . ) In addition, class 
modules are set aside for Elective activities 
and out-of-school Career Exploration placements. 
{ F i g u re 2 . ) ' 



activities 
"instruc- 
Commun i ca - 
and 
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Classes under 
Elective 
heading 



Career Exploration 
p 1 acemen t s 



Classes under 
Reali t ids 
heading 



Daily "Menu" 
^ of Choices 



Clas ses under 
Analysis 
heading 




Classes under 
Communications 
he ading 



Classes unde r 
Values 
heading 



Figure 2 . Six Maj or > Are as of the FOCUS Cu'rr icu lum > 



Communi cations labs . Activities within 
the Cummuni cati ons Lab category roughly parallel 
those in English, speech, film, 'journalism, and 
effective reading classes In traditional school 
programs. Unlike most "reglilar school" language 
arts classes, however, FOCUS Communications Lab 
' classes center almost exclusively on the prjac- 
tical. All students are recju i red to participate^ 
in daily Reading Workshop sessions only until 
such time as a ninth grade reading level can be 
demonstrated. Other lab groups have complete 
freedom fo develop their own curriculum. Typical 
communications lab programs have involved such 
activities as Motion Picture PrbdAjction, "Read 
with Kock" , Ccnversationa I French^, Television 
Production, Developmental Reading, Poetry, Folk 
Lore, Drama, and Song Writing. 

A special feature of the FOCUS communications 
skills prograim is the special attention given 
to non-written message systems. Recognizing 
that toda7*s youth .are of the "media age," 
FOCUS teachers devote a great deal of time to ^ 
activities which will help students become mory 
skillful in i ntercept i ng , i.ntjerpret i ng , and 
sending media-oriented communications. This is 
not to say that reading, spe I I i ng andv compos i - 
tion are relegated to seconrfay positions in the. 
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project; on the contrary, FOCUS stCidents can* 
spend as much time devjeloping these basic 
co^mmuni ca ti ons skills as students in the 
re'gular Madison program. However, they also 
have opportunities for involvement with film 
making, sound recording, mixed media presenta- 
tions, and television production which are 
contparati ve ly rare in most traditional class- 
rooms- In short, FOCUS Communication Labs 
supplement the basic skills program with a 
heavy "visual literacy" treatment, and students 
may m^et the requirement that tltey take one 
Communications Lab each day by signing-up for 
either a '^standard" or a medl a-acc^t^d class* 

V Analysis lab > A daily requirement for 
FO^uS students who. cannot .demon^ tra te basic 

th skills is participation in an Math Work- 
shop group* Once basic facts (through multi- 
plication and divi-slon of fractions and decimals) 
have been mas ter6*d s tudents sign up for Analysi 
Labs on an elective basis. Activities in Anal- 
ysis lab sessions have a definite science/math 
tone, but students aad staff, are completely free 
to structure their time together according to 
individual and group concerns, interests, and 
needs. Some analysis labs have des i gned objec- 
tives and procedures which closely parallel 
' t rad i^t i ona 1 * math and science classes. Other 
groups have adopted distinctly " non-tradi tiona T' 
approaches to the study' of man's quantitative 
processes and the natural systems and phenomena 
which affect his life. Typical "standard" labs 
have outlined mini-courses in consumer math, 
geography, astronomy, navigation, and book- 
keeping while others have undertaken such 
unusual school pursuits as building geodesic 
domes, designing and building hand launched 
gliders, and maintaining a mi nature weather 
station on the roof of the school. 



Values lab * 
under the Values 
provide students 
their own val ues 



The^ various classes offered 
Lab heading are intended to 
with opportunities to expldre 
a nd , also, t hos e of the 



society. For example , indivi dua I concerns 
regarding se I f- i denti ty , 'f ami ly relations and 
career directio>n, sex rc^le-- the "I'm OK, You're 
OK" construct--are pursued with the aim of 
bringing students to the point at which they 
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can accept and 
with whom they 
feels that the 
values is critical 
program and 



valtie themselves and the people 
work and live, Th^ FOCUS staff 
area of p ersonal aad social 
to a s^'ud ent ' s .educational 
therefore, the project's Values 



Lab progr^am go,es far beyond the limits ofHhe 
typical sociology^ psychology, and group 
counseling offerings in the traditional course 
of study. The goals of each Values Lab class, 
then, 1s to assist the student to achieve a 
level of self-actualization which will allow 
htm to understand both hi^mself and his role 
in society and sensitize him to "ttie needs and 
values of other people. 



Real i ties 
FOCUS Realities 



lab . Generally speaking, the 
Labs - provide 'Students with 
experiences which approximate those in tradi- 
tional social studies, humanities, and business 
classes.- The goal of these FOCUS classes is 
to, help students understa^nd the social , cultural, 
economic, and" political factors which influence 
their lives. T.he project requires that each 
student select at least one Realities Lab a 
day. Trte menu typically includes such choices 
as "Famous ?eopl e , "^'Youth and the Law," ."Outdoor 
Survival," "The Court System," "Typing," and 
"Death and Dying." 

, Etecti ve c1 asses . A tremendous variety of 
el ective choiyCes are offered project students . 
Based on a "reaming can be , fun" concept, elec- 
tives aljnost always involve some sort of activ- 
ity or "hands-on" experience. Most electives 
are geneVated directly by students and it i^ 
not uncommon to find students carrying on much 
of the actual instruction. The p.hilosophy 
behind the elective program is one which says, 
"whoever has the skills does- the teaching." 
Well over four hundred di f ferent «1 ect i ve 
choices ha^ been offered since the project 



begar 
have 



operation "in September 1971. Tb^se choices 
ranged from such school-based activities as 
ceramics , 1 eathercraf t , Spanish, tumbl i ng , Yoga , 
wood carving, and Interior decorating to such 
out-of-school activities 3S aviation flight 
training, horsemanship, rock climbing, salmon 
fishing, forest land usage surveys, anS public 
opinion sampling. The goal if to have students 
involved in activities for which students have 
strong feelings of "ownership" and relevancy. 
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Career exploration . The FOCUS staff 
r^cognizesi the need for intensifying school 
efforts in the area of career ecjucation. 
Follow-up studies on students who Kave left\ 
the FOCUS project during its operational period 
indicate that mtfst of those who leave do not 
care to return to a traditional educational pro 
gram preferring, instead, full-time work, Con- 
sid^erable effort, therefore, has been made to 
establi*sh an "on-stte job practicum" program 
for FOCUS students. Typically, such placements 
start with a staff meeting in which high inter- 
est ac ti vi t i es . of each student are considered. 
When a single "most probable" career direction 
can be identified, the project director meets 
with the student and .determi nes whether he or 
she would be interested in spending half of 
each school day "on site" for an orientation/ 
observ-ation experience. If th*e student expressei; 
an interest in such a .placement, the director 
then attempts to find an appropriate training 
site. FOCUS students have been involved in a 
variety of such practicum experiences.* For 
example, the project has been able to place 
students on such locations as television 
stations, newspapers, auto repair shops, and 
city/state agencies for highTy per^nalized 
internships. 

It should .be noted, howevet', that the project 
does not foresee the day when all students will 
be involved in out-of-school job placements. 
Only students who have good attendailce records 
and who have shown §ome interest and ability 
within the prospective field of work are placed 
out of the building. Special precautions are 
taken to keep the career exploration program 
from becoming an easy way to dispVace class- 
room problems. If FOCUS has any "preferential 
treatment i t ' i nvol ves s.tudents cons ide red for 
this component of the instructional program. 

Class Schedul ing 

For a complete diiscussion of the class • . 
sched.uling process, reference is made to FOCUS 
^ Monograph #8, Cla^s Selection Procedure . 
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Determining Classes for the Schedule 

Inputs for classes which appear on the FOCUS 
menu are gathered from four primary sources, 
1) students, 2) staff members, 3) parents, v 
and 4) the community. (Figure 3.) 




Figure 3. Input Sources for Classes 
Offered in FOCUS 



Student inputs *. Most student-generated 
classes appear on the menu because students 
have requested them during tKe staf-f planning 
sessions or during informal "rap" sessions. 
^ The first route is the simplest--the staff 
determines that there fs a high degree of 
student interest in a topic and begins planning 
a class for the next i nstructional - cycl e. Such 
classes as "Movie Production," "Astronomy," - 
"Dome Building," "Conversational French," and 
"Shorthand" have been direct outcomes of such 
request by students^. 

The second route, via "rap" sessions, "Is more 
complicated. Small groups of s*tudents occasion- 
ally meet to brainstorm ideas for possible 
•tlasses. All suggestions ane recorded on long 
sheets of butcher paper. These sheets are then 
hung in the Unclassropm and both s*tudents a^d 
staff members indicate in writing which ones 
they would be able to teach and which ones they 
would like to^ pursue a^ learners. If a match 
between learners, instructors, physical and. 
material .resources, and available finances can 
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be made, the class is then pujt in the planning 
category and evtentually, assuming pi a nni ng goes 
well, appears on the class menu. Approximately 
one-third of the project's instructional pro- 
gram originates *fith students, al thoughr there 
is no "quota system" which specifies that a 
certain nurtber of classes must start witlrstu- 
dents."'{It has been i nteres ti ng to the staff 
that student suggestions -i n these brainstorming 
sessions have become less bizarre as the project 
has evolved: there are now very few suggestions 
that classes in "X-rated Movies," "Drug Sam- 
pling," or "Sky Diving" be offered in the pro- 
ject. This may be a reflection of previous 
staff "censorship" or, more hopefully, an 
indication of a growing sophistication on the 
part of students . ) 

Staff inputs . As may be expected, the 
majority of classes on the instructional menu 
origi'Pate with staff iiiemfeers. These classes, 
as frequently- as not, follow the lines of 
teachers' personal interests and activities 
as often as they do the lines of their college 
training. * It is very common to find a teacher's 
enthusiasm "rubbing off" on students*, enthusiasm' 
both for special interest activities and for mor(^ 
formal academic studies., (There is some 
question, however, whether this "rubbing off" 
is a function' of the teacher's personality or 
the subject matter under consideration.) 



Pare nt 
appeared 



i npu ts . Several cl asses have 
on the FOCUS menu as a result of parent 
reqijpst.^ In general, parents have tended to 
ask that the projeqt provide students Additional 
classes in basic skill areas-- reading, spelling 
and matjiem^ti cs . fhey have also made requ-ests 
for students to have.<;uch specialized classes 
as typing, and sewing. On the other hand, when 
parents have taken i ns truct ional res pons i bi 1 itiei 
in the project they have almost exclusively 
9ffered specialty classes such as social dancing 
gourmet cooMng, and job interviewing techniques 

Community inputs . There have been a few 
, instances* in which classes have been offered in 
FOCUS as a result of suggestions received from 
various people and/or groups .i<i the community. 
These classes result primarily from inputs 
generated by trainers during the career explor- 
ation job plac&ffvents. ^Cooperating personnel at 
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one local television station^ for example, ^ 
suggested that the project provide 1 b^sic. 
Graphic Art class for students- interested in 
^television broadcast practicum placements, 
and dn-site supervisors at one newspaper 
recommended that the project provide some 
elementary instructi:0n in the area of page 
make-up and design. It is felt that suggestions 
such as these are? very important if the project 
is to fuhctiorj accordi ng to the'' actual naeds 
of students, especially those who have fairly 
definite career' targets • 



Typical cjass Offerings 



Following is a listvo'f c^l asses ««hi ch^were 
generated by studejits, s t af f pare nts , and' 
commjbni ty^spokesmen during the first semester 
af /the^^^projec^ s .^ee*ond operational year, 
Septemb^4972--January 1 973 . 
(AJsu 'see F1>ure 4.)* 



Communications Labs' 



Symbols and Language 
Newspaper Writing 
Drama <^ I * 
News« Interpretation 
Group Reading, 
Group Speaking Speech 




Reading Improvement 
Humor 

English Workshop 
Crea>itive Writ lag 
Film Under s tan ding 
Wri tingV Calligraphy 
Individual Skill Building 



Analysis Labs 

Human Behavior 
Photography * ' 
Astronomy 
Diseases 

Basic Math - Algebra 
Ci ty "P^lannlng 
Remedial Math 
Land Use ' « 

^ Realities Labs 

Art - Ceramics 
Outdoor Survival 
Portland Resources 
Typing . ^ 
Individual Projects 
Police / Community Relations 
Self-Improvement 



Dile 



- Geometry 



Geodesic Dories 
Gene ral MathV 
Specialty Cooking 
Mechanidal Drawing 
Auto Me dihanics ' 
B iology Review 
Ecol^ogy Problems 



Dealing vrith Dollars 

Bookkeeping 

Shorthand 

Television Production 
Child Growth & Care 
Famous Pecfp le 
Death & Dying - 
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Val ues Labs 

Individual Projects* 
Law & Society 
Family Relations 
Group "Rap" 
Natural Environment 
Political Systems 
Career Concerns 
.Womens' Studies 



Cultural Ana ly sis 
New Art Forms 
Music - Guitar/ Recorder 
Thrill Seekers 
American Indian 
Physical Condi ti on ing 
Pollution Solutions 
Film Appreciation 



Electives 



Social Dance 

Sewing 

Poetry 

Tumbling 

Gym Sports 

Outdoor Sports 

Spanish 

Individual Art 



£t Games 



Pr o je cts 



Art Crafts 
Interior Decorating 
Group Discussion 
Use of Leisure Time 
Wood & Stone Carvings 
World Travelers 
Camping Gear Construction 
Cteative Dance 
'Chri s tman Crafts " 



Field Trips 



Lake. 



Ros l^n 
Merw'tA 

Indian^ BeS<:h 

oKGW TV / -\ - ' ^ ^ 

Portland Commuri.^i> College 

Angel's Rest ^ ^ 

Cascade Bowling Lanes* 
H ixch i'ng P o s t -5 table s'" 
Fort.laTid St%t^e University 
Imp^rikl Roller Ritl-k 
Sam*^ s S^table,^ K 

dourt Jlousd r ' 



Coun-ty Court Jlouse . - ^ * 

^' Acti^vAt'jLes tn-bVi ljaing 
> — y ■ su,— & 

, Beauty Culture ^ r . 

across CoUtitry S^iiiv^ C^il'hic. 

'Bowliag' '\ I ^ 

^ym Ac'tlvitiies : \ 

^Jxeative "Dannie' [ , ' \ ^ 
^ 6i:och.e t i'lig and riCnitting\ f ' 

Wop'd Carving , . r '' ^ 

; Che's s- and Checkers 
\ ^Bak^ng /-.-^Yugoflla^^ian^ Bread r 

dh-r Is ttrfas , Cooking^ /'^ 
^ String Ins.trument^s , ^ 

" \ B,.anif<)., X;uiftar 

JEarring ' Makiag. ^ . * ' 

'Qraf/'ts • ■ 



Pearson-Allen Mortuary 
Bow and Arrow Club 
LaLoo^ska"^ - Ariel, Washington 
Eagle Creek 
Horsetail Falls 
^ Hemorial Coliseum-Basketball 

Cinema 21 - Movie 

OMS-I Forestry Center 
Yaw* s Restaurant 
^lazaraa Photo Show 
(%egon His.torical Society 
Larch Mountain 
l^ic^ycle Ride - Gresham 
Port, of Portland 



^Macraihe \^ 
Galli^rap'hy , 
Cookii^g - Mexican Food 
^Cookinfe ^TrPunjpkin Pla 
Cookin^g - Soul Food 
Ce^^r^m'i cs 
Stpr}^ T^lli-ng . 
Wire Sculpt tire" 
^Bre^'adbakjyng 
iiatlk* •* 

n^ -^ChiUckea Dinner 



JSooIci 

^olk Dancing 
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Instructional Strategies 



^ 



An important goal in FOCUS is the attempt to 
, decrease the amount of teacher talk in the 
classroom and to increase the amount of stu- 
dent partici pation. This necessitates, of 
course , u ti Vi za ti on >sf i nstruc.tional approaches 
which go beyond the simple 1 ec ture-book ^assi gn- 
ment-oral report-test mode which is so ^jMtmionly - 
condemned but which is, unf ortuna tely , so 
commonly followed in most school classrooms* 
Although there are many wel 1 -recommended instruc 
tional taxdnofnie^s current in the literature, 
FOCUS has adopteiK^e model developed by Dwight 
Allen at Stanford University and University of 
Massachusetts (Amherst), . The Allen system 
identified sixteen teaching strategies ranging 
frorti basic 1 ecturing and questioning skills to 
more sophis'ticated te^liniques such as set induc- 
tion, use of examples; and closure. All FOCUS 
*staff members have , gone .through a series of 
,mi cro-teachi ng experiences in which th'ese 
various ski 1 Is and identi fied, practiced in 
iso'lation, video-taped, and analyzed ia detail 
with a trained supervisor, (Details of the 
Allen model are presented in the film and book- 
let serie§, Teachi ng Aki 1 Is for Secondary m 
Teachers , General Learning Corporation, 1969.) 

In terms of organization and numbers, FOCUS 
classes range in size from the completely 
individualized to groups as large as fifty s.tu- 
dents. Most classes, however, average between 
fifteen and twenty students. Te3chers make^ » 
every effort to break most groups into smaller* 
'sub-grou^: e.g., a group of twenty might'be 
divided into four units of five, each working* 
on a different unit goal. In both cases,^ the ' 
teacher serves as a coordinator as well as an 
instructional leader, organizing resources, 
providing suggestions and guidance, and fre- 
quently as a participating member of the learn- 
ing group. ' 

Whenever it is feasible, FOCUS classes move 
Into the community for fie]d based learning 
experiences. (S^ee FOCUS Monograph #3, Utiliz - 
ing Communit<^ Resources .) The staff and stu- 
dents have made a serious attempt to make the 
"Community as a . C 1 as sr oom'' 'C one ept a matter of 
routine for project activities.. 
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^ Evaluation and Credits 

All FOCUS activities are directed toward the 
atta i nment- of prestated individual goals and 

, objectives. Evaluation, therefore, Is in ^ 
terms. of goal accomi^l i shm.ent rather than by 
curve, accumulated points, or testing. No 
grades are given and no report cards are 
issued* At the end of the year,, each student's 
work is evaluated by the staff and transcript 
credit i s de termi n^d K)n th^ basis of goal 
attainment. In most Cases, FOCUS students are 
given five .units of credit in the same sub- 
jects they would have taken if enrolled in the 
regular school program- For example, FOCUS 
fres>]man are given credit in the five most 
common n1 nth-grade * classes , English 1-2, 
Social Studies 1-2, Physical Education 1-2, 
Applied Scien(%e 1-2, and General Art 1-2- 

'Sophomores are given credit for English 3-4, 
Physical Education 3 (1/2) and Health (1/2), 
CommunVcations . Sk-i 1 Is 1-2, Art Crafts 1-2, 
and General Math 1-2, Grades are recorde< 
as "Pass" rather than as "A", "B", "C", et\ 
(Also see FOCUS Monograph #16, Evaluation 
vs , Accredi tati on , ) 



Supplementary Instruction 

There. are occasional instances in which, FOCUS 
resources are not adequate to ineet the needs 
of an individual student. In such cases, the 
full range of clas^ses available in the reg-ular 
school program are availa*ble to the project. 
FOCUS studen^ts have been placed in such reg- 
ular school classes as-Speech, Metal Shop, 
Typing, Physical Education, Music, and 
Computer Science for instruction beyond the 
internal capacity of the FOCUS project.. 
Ad^di ti ona 1 ly , such resources as local Commu- 
nity Cpllege classes, evening school classes, 
private vocational school ^cl asses , and on- 
the-job apprenticeships are open to FOCUS 
students, on an individual basis. 

A 

Summary 

The FOCUS project is committed to the prin- 
ciple of curricular flexibility. There are ^ 
no specific requirements for students in 
terms^ of classes they must take other than 
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the general expectation that each student take 
at least one class a day in both the Communica- 
tions and thg Analysis categories. A great 
portion of the FOCUS instructional schedule is 
developed from ideas and requests of students, 
a feature which the teaching staff feels is 
largely responsible for the project's positive 
impact on student attendance records. Teachers 
assume class assignments on the basis of their 
overall areas of^ knowledge and interest, not 
just within the narrow confines of the formal 
college teaching majors. Class sizes are kept 
as small as possible, with large groups sub- 
divided whenever practical. Students, parents, 
and volunteers from the community are used as 
teachers whenev.er they have talents and skills 
which others would like to share. In short, 
the atmosphere is relaxed and conducive to 
building strong proprietary feelings for FOCUS 
classes as well as all other components of the 
project. 
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CROSS PEER INSTRUCTION 



Rationale 



There are 'two principal reasons why the FOCUS 
project makeg a determined effort to place 
students i n n nst rue tional /I eaders hi p roles, 
either of which would suffice as a rationale 
for the project's cross peer teaching compo-, 
nent. One of these reasons is obvious^- 
project students have and can offer a tremen- 
dous variety of skills and talents which, if 
made available, can enrich thelearning of 
their classmates* Of equal importance is the 
fact that FQCUS s.tudents, as a group, have had 
relatively few leadership opportunities in 
their previous schooling and the satisfaction 
dervied from helping others contributes strong- 
ly to the development of positive ielf-regard- 
ing attitudes. ; 

Instructional/leadership experiences provided 
for FOCUS students are primarily of two types, 
1) in'-program teaching, aad 2) out-ofrschool 
tutoring and youth service^ 

In-Proqram Teachi ng ' ' 

It is not uncommon for the project to encoun- 
ter student requests for classes and activities 
which go beyond the individual or collective 
resources of the tea.ching staff. Quite fre- 
quently the staff solves this lack of "exper- 
tise" by enlisting the aid of one or more 
students who do have the special skills needed 
to transfer a request into an actual class on 
t/fe daily program. For example, FOCUS iS tudents 
ave' taugRt project classes in guitar, wood 
carving, model construction, geodesic dome 
building, astronomy, drama, and first aid. 
Others have served as pr.imary resoQrces for 
classes in photo developing, drug /ibsue educa- 
ti'on, <:ooking, rock climbing, and stage light- 
ing. Almost without exception, FOCUS students 
have -accepted classmates as their teachers, 
validating the project^s belief that "whoever 
has the resources should do the job." 
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Out-of "Schoo'l Program 

There are two major out-of-school leadership 
act^'vities included in^ the FOCUS cross peer 
instruction program. One involves students who 
work In local elementary schools as "one-to-one**^ 
tutors and acti vi ty^oordi nators ; FOCUS students 
have participated as ytutors at Jason Lee S'chool , 
Gregory Heights School, and Younqson School. An 
interesting aspect of this tutoring program- is 
that it is not completely coordinated by the 
FOCUS staff. During the 1971-72 school year, 
a staff member from Portland State University's 
STAG (Student Tutoring Action Group) served as 
.the field coordinator of the FOCU^ tutoring 
program,. The'1972-73 tutoring service is 
directed by a representative of the Metropolitan 
Youth Commission's "StepT' program. Both STAG 
and Step J coordinators have es tabl is hed' a "per- 
formance^contract" system for FOCUS tutors, by 
which specific job expectations arid"requ i rements 
were defined and agreed to by all parties-- the 
student, the coordinator, the elementary school 
principal, and the FOCUS project staff member 
responsible for the overall conduct of the 
acti vi ty . 

The second out-o T-school activity in the cross 
p*eer teaching program involves a linkage -between 
FOCUS and the CATCH project, an environmental 
education program operating in Southeast Portland 
grade schools* Under the sponsorship of the 
CATCH^dlrector , approximately a dozen FOCUS stu- 
dents travel weekly to the CATCH outdoor school 
site on Larch Mountain to perform hqj^h mainten- 
ance and instructional duties. In additio>5 to 
assisting in tfre construction of new facilities 
on the site, FOCUS students work individually 
wifh elementary school children, particularly 
those who have been identified as being in 
speciaV need of a caring "butldy." 
also have been especially helpful 
grade school youngsters aj)out the 
instructing small groups in first 
fundamentals, and providing basic 
simple building cons tructi o^n ta'sks 



FOCUS students 
in teaching , 
outdoors, 
aid/survival 
i ns tructi on in 
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E val uat i on , 

Evaluation of the cross peer program is of 
two types, formal and informal. Informal 
e val uatibn consi s ti ng primarily of casual 
observation and comments from parties i^nvolved, 
indicates that FOCUS students are extre'mely 
helpful ^ their roles with younger students. 
Classmates of stude^nts serving as teachers and 
resources in FOCUS *cl ass rooms claiiji that they 
enjoy artd profit, from the experience of having 
a^peer in charge of th'eir classes. Teachers 
observe positive attitudinal changes in stu- 
dents who have participated in the program, 
particularly in the area of "self-image." 

Formal evaluation of the tutoring program is 
carried out in terms of how well or to^what 
degree FOCUS students have met the conditions 
^f their performance contracts. Both STAG and 
Ss^p I coojrdi nators have indicated that FOCUS 
tutors have, with few exceptions^ done a very 
creditable job of meeting the expectations out- 
lined in their individual contracts. 

Additional evaluations of the overall program 
have been made by instructional and administra- 
tive personnel in the elementary schod)ls ser- 
viced by FOCUS tutors, and all offer unqualified 
support for the conciept and student personnel 
assigned; to them. ^ 

Summary 

The cross peer instruction program conducted in 
FOCUS serves two primary functions: 

1. It provides an important source of 
1 nstru^ctional expertise and skill for project 
classes* 



2. It provides students, with an arena * 
in which they may generate and reinforce posi- 
tive sel f-r-egardi ng feelings by giving them 
an opportunity to offer a service recognized 
^as both needed and appreciated by others. 

Feedback i ndi cates that the tutoring/leadership 
program is benefiting all concerned- the students 
offering service, the students receiving the 
service, thevproject starff, and the staffs of 
(Cooperating elementary fcchools. 
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UTILIZING COMMUNITY RESOURCES 



Ra^t ional e 

TOCUS staff members take the position that 
students must be provided with as wide a 
variety of learning experiences as possible,- 
and, therefore, that ttie project's instructional 
environment must be extended beyond the limited 
confines of the classroom and school proper, ^ 
Correspondingly, the staff also views the metro- 
politan community as a reservoir of talent which 
is too often left untapped by the'school, v For 
these reasons, there is a consistent effort made 
to structure out-of-school activities for project 
students and to provide them with in-school 
instr^ict i onal and activity resource persons 
apart from those formally employed by FOCUS or 
the school district, 

Out-of-School Opportuniti^ * , 

In general, FOCUS out-of-s choot activities are 
of three types, instructional, social service, 
and recreational. Staff members are constantly 
alert for newspaper^ stories , magazine articles, 
word-of-mouth suggestions, and news ft^om other 
schools and teachers which may lead to profitable 
fieT>^ experiences for FOCUS students 

Instructi on 
the FOCUS 
the 

into the community for on^ 
Q^oups leave to meet with the 
mechanics at the garages af a large trucking 
firm, to take lessons from the professional in 
a nearby bowling establishment, to meet with an 
astronomer at the local museum of science and 
-4<dustry, or to observe legal procedures during 
a criminal trial at the county courthouse. The 
same students may use part of the next day to 
v/sit an international trade show at the Civic 
(enter, watch millions of dollars being processec 
at the Federal Reserve Bank, or dismantle and 
trouble-shoot motorcycles at a local Honda 
cycle shop. 




_ One of^Hite^ost common sights in 
project is that^bf students leaving 
building. Daily, the project sends groups 

site i nstruct i on . 
dri'vers and 
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The project staff has found that local craftsmen 
and '^usi nessmen are, in most cases, delighted 
to work with individuals and smal'l groups and 
that students have voracious appetites for 
almost any experience which h>s a strong "this 
is real" flavor. The potential of the community 
as a classroom is practically unlimited and 
stands available to students and teachers who 
are willing to move from the cloister of the 
school room . 

Social service , A second aspect of the FOCUS 
out-of-school curriculum puts students in a 
community action role. Particularly for those 
students wha have had limited experience at 
helping others for no reason otheV than to "be 
helpful, the opportunity for voluntary involve- 
ment with persons and agencies needing assist- 
ance has been a very positive element of the 
overall FOCUS program. As-an example of this ^ 
social service function, FOCUS^ students have, 
worked with the Council of Churches* "Fish" 
program, collectings packaging, and distributing 
food and clothing for needy families. ^ They have 
taken their guitars and folk songs to entertain 
the elderlyat local churches, and have operated 
a remedial tutoring program, at nearby elementary 
schools. On several ^odcasions, 'FOCUS students 
participated in ctty-wide campa'igns to raise 
funds for medical research and a*lso planned, / 
organized, and produced an all-school rock 
festival and light show for the benefit of the 
Peace Corps , 

The benefits of^thls aspect of tKe FOCUS out- 
of-schobl program are reciprocal: not only 
are groups inr' the community given needed 
assistance, but FOCUS students, many of them , 
with extensive fp-^o^'ies as "takers"., experf- 
ence the- personal gratification and rewards of 
be.ing "gi^vers". 

RecYeatf on . Tfie third element in the project's 
t)f f-campus program centers on recreational 
activities. One of the first observations made 
by the staff when the project began operation 
was'^that few students were aware of the variety 
of opportunities available in the city and 
surrounding areas. Consequently, concerted 
efforts. have been made toi famil iarize students 
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with such opportunities. A considerable portion 
of the project*s budget is earmarked for trans- 
portation and admission fees. Charter buses 
are used, to introduce the mountain and coastal 
areas of the Norfcliwest to FOCUS camping, > rock 
climbing, skiing, fishing, and hiking groups. 
Few FOCUS students, for Example, had ever done 
any serious rope cl imbi ng .prior to entering the 

oject. By the end of the first year however , 
the climbing group had grown to fifteen avid 
"rope nuts", and had made several climbs in the 
Columbia River Gorge and Mt. Hood areas. Cross 
country skiing, an inexpensive alterna-tive to 
th^e downhill sport, became a very popular part 
of the project's physical education program^and 
several students have taken up the sport as a 
personal favorite. 

Horseback riding, rifle marksmanship, "Solf, and 
ice skating are other examples of regular out- 
of-school activities offered in FOCUS. The 
emphasis, again, is e^xploratory and almost any 
suggestion or clue which promises to offer an 
ajternative to "movies, and sitting 

around" is made part of tjie project curriculum. 
(One student suggestion, sky diving, was over- 
ruled, however, by the timorous project director) 

Visitations to' the cultural attractions of the 
metropfol i tan area have enriched the lives- of all 
praject personnel. Groups have watched a tour- 
ing Russian ballet company perform Swan Lake at 
the Civic Auditorium, have attended major motion 
picture showings, have photographed exotic 
animals at th.e zoo, and have seen and discussed 
exhibits at the Art Museum, Hand Crafts Fair, 
and Black Studies Center. Some students have 
becoine involved in the environmental education 
and action, program af Portland State University, 
and others bave spent hours filming, editing, 
and producing motion picture documentaries on 
such subjep^ts as Portland's churches and his- 
toric buildings of the city. 

Special Resource Personnel ' ^ 

FOCUS uses regularly the services of special 
resource persons, both paid and volunteer. JJi 
is not at all uncommon to^visit FOCUS classes 
and find students working with parents, college 
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students, residents of the school neighborhood, 
business eend professional men, and craftsmen 
from t\}e metropolitan area. 

Parents . Parents of FOCUS students J 
afford pne of the most productive sources of 
supplementary program personnel. By serving 
as group leaders, for instance, parents make 
it possible for the project to provide adequate 
adult leadership for out-of -school field trips 
without seriously affecting the pupi 1 /teacher 
ration of FOCUS classes remaining in the school 
The project's developing "job sampling" pro- 
gram in career education has been sponsore<i 
by a parent support group, s^nd' several classes 
.have been taught by interested mothers and 
fathers with expertise to share with students^; 
It has been the staffs' exper i ence^'t hat parents 
are very willing tg assist the school if %hey 
can be shown how their .contributi on^ are ^ 
important and appreciated. \^ 

University students . Another source of 
personnel which staff members have explored is 
that proyided by pre-professional college stu- 
dents seeki ng informal i nstructional pra-cticum 
experiences- A number of students from local 
colleges^ and uni vers i ties - have worked with 
FOCUS students, leading such, classes as 
Americi'an FoTklore, Handcrafts, Literature, 

•Sel f -Defense and Graphics. Others have 
assisted staff members as group leaders durjllng 
camping trips, and one young lady organized * 
and supervised FOCUS students who conducted a 
cross-age tutoring program in nearby elementary 
school s. Several col lege inst rue tors have 

\^agreed to allow their students class credit 
for volunteer work in FOCUS and, bas^d on the 
positive reports received from these *professors 
durir^g the first operational year, it is quite 
likely that this mutually beneficial aspect of 
the project will be extended in the future.* 

Business and community personnel . Perhaps 
the greatest number of supplementary learning 
experiences available to students in an urban 
'community are those provided by representatives 
of business firms and civic agencies. FOCUS 
groups have had specialfzed, practical instruc- 
tion by local 1 awyers ,^ personnej managers, 
physici ans , weavers , social workers, media 
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te'chni cri ans , filptSi foresters, and military 
ser,vi cemen . While some of those working in 
the resource speci al i s t rol e have been paid 
small sums for their services, most 'have worked 
with project students, both in' the school and 
in the community, wi'thoat compensation. As 
mentioned previously, the "reality" factor is 
a powerful motivating influence for acadejni cal ly 
dis interested^ s tudents and, for this reason, the 
use of practicing expers from business, industry 
and the professions will continue to be an 
important component of the FOCUS instructional 
schedule. 

Recommendat i ons 

In view of the experiences of FOCUS 'personnel , 
the following recommendations are offered those 
considering a extensive out-of -school learning 
program , 

Transportati on> Obviously, any out-af- 
school program is dependent upon adequate 
transportation resources* Ideally, a school 
or project should have "in-house" access to 
a bus for large group excursions and one or 
two vans or mini-buses for small group outings*"* 

Ideal facilities are not critical-, however. The 
out-of-school. program described above is con- 
ducted without any project or school district 
vehicles. Large groups are moved in buses 
chartered from private bus companies or from 
schools in surburban districts^ (Charter prices 
vary greatly and mse cost comparisons can 
greatly extend available transportation funds.) 
For small groups going out of tKe urban area, 
staff members use their private cars, with the 
project reimbursing them for operational costs. 
However, the possibility of legal action result- 
ing from an accident dictates that -any staff 
member using his car to transport students pro- 
vide himself, with adequate insurance. FOCUS 
requires all staff members to maintain "100-300" 
insurance coverage as a matter of course. How- 
ever, short term protection in this amount can 
be purchased quite inexpensively for drivers 
whose coverage is for a smaller figure. 
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(Ahother FOCUS policy is that only salaried 
jsmployees of the school di s tri ct - may transport 
students 'Or lead field trips, again for Liabil- 
ity reasons. While-this regulation rules out 
the utilization of parents, friends, pupils, 
and st4ident teachers as drivers, it doesn't 
completely incapacitate an ou t-of -5 chool 
program.) 

P^ubli^bus transportation is used frequently 
Vy FOCUS groups tra^veling within the city. 
'Since fares are qreatly reduced .for . those 
with specTinrT^as cards, the project urges all 
stu'd.ents to -purchas e *such cards at' the beginning 
, of the school year. From a financial view point) 
public buses provide perhaps the che^ipest mode 
of tra/isporta tion avai 1 abl e ^a nd should, there- 
fore,' be^ the first alternative considered when 
planning field trips and visitations. 



by the 
kept^ i n 
'f-older-s 
The 0 1 der 



Resou rce bank . - It fs recommended strongly 
that an accurate, up-to-date file be kept on 
all supplementary resources util ized 
scjiool or program. Such a record is 
FOCUS by maintaining individual file 
for every field trip^and excursion, 
for a, given trip will contai.n information re- . 
garding destination, conta^ct persons, trans- 
portation cos t compari sons , necessary equipments 
and an^overall eyaLu&tion of the experience. 

A similar file system iS' being developed to v 
refer staff members tfo persons in the community 
who are available to the project. File, entries 
indicate names ,' addresses , telephone numbers, 
areas of expertise, ava i 1 abi 1 i ty , ' a nd similar 
information. -These, records should be available 
to /col 1 eagues outsi de the project 6nd th.e 

faculty members should bfe used 
file, '(An attractive' possi bi 1 ity 
parent volunteers to develop and^ 
material * . - 



s uggest ion of 
to expand the 
is the .use of 
.mai ntai n this 



Student Gontri blition-fr. 



that student's 
' c i a 1 1 y 1 0 * a ny 
t^they participate, 
not i nanci al hu t 
members have obs erv^d 
•work when stgdents make 
small, toward the costs 



II is. recommended 

be expected to contribute finan- 
ou t-of-school project in which 
The rationale for ' this is 
affective. FOCUS" staff 
a different dynamic at 
a con tri but ion J however 
of a field tri p or 



special 'project;, A"& a matt'er of practice, 
St udet) ts, • a rei' expected to riise approximately 
ten -perdent" of the trayel costs for out, of ' 
town excursions and tp pay all of the fare 
wbfiij^^ci^y bus'es are used 'for local trips. In 
^'y»ft..cei-5:e^«ex.teaded trips to 'dis-tant locations 
- ff =63^4; t rrv Hffwa^iit^ Ca M f o rn i a , etc.), p a r t o f 
the gpoup p'r%1 imi nary planning should be for 
a variety of • fund raisinq projects which will 
help vit accomplish the travel objective. 




•PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 



Rati onale^ 

Particularly, because FOCUS has a demonstra- 
tion project wi th responsi bi 1 i t ies to document 
instructional successes and, failures for the 
benefit of. the general educational community, 
the project has adopted the policy %f out- 
lining i ns tructi onal ai ms » s ti^'ategies , and 
materials ,in the form of performance objectives 
This procedure ha^ not only allowed the staff 
to make accurate reports to the educational 
community, but provides the additional benefit 
of allovring teachers and students to pursue 
mindful activities in the FOCUS classrooms, 
activities which are designed to result in 
well-defined student compete nci es . 

^ FoVmat 

rfie FOCUS "objectives form.at" identifies four^ 
elements* in a sound performance objective: 
1) Audience, 2) -Behavior, 3) Content, and 
4) Degree* Put another way, FOCUS sees the 
ideal performance objective as one which 
cleanly identifies the target person, speci- 
fies what his outcome behavior (learning 
competency) will be, defines the context in 
v/hich the learning will take place, and, finally 
describes the level of competency which will 
be acceptable to the student and teacher/ 

While it is not always possible to make clear 
connect ions* between overall project goals and 
the group and individual goals which are gen- 
erated in FOCUS classrooms on a day-to-day 
basis, staff members attempt to relate learn- 
ing actj^vities to the bro"ad "pro jec t aims when- 
ever possible* As an example, consider the 
"flow\ bel^w: ' - 
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: ^ ^ 

Project Goal 

^ (IX) ^ ^ 

i 

Students to whom the traditional 
school program has not been mean- 
ingful or attractive will commit 
.themselves to an alternative 
school program* i 



-Jvk 

Group Goal for One Communications Lab 

- Students will plan a "Literary 
Fair for the November Parents 
Meeti n'g and prepare di spl ays 
and presentations for this 
activi ty. 



^ ^ « , 

Individual Goals for Lab Students 



John/Bi 11 

We wi3 1 prepare 
and give book 
reports on two 
books' \ye have 
read and dis- 
cussed together 
during the 
5-week instruc- 
tional cycle. 



Ann 

I will collect and 
di spl ay ch i 1 dren ' s 
books and story 
records written or 
recorde'd in di f f er- 
ent f orei gn 1 anguages . 



Ed/Paula' 

We wi 11 make a 
slide/tape (35mm * 
si i des ) s.howi ng 

the 1 i bra ry re- ' 

sources available 
to students in 
the Portland area* 



While this "flow" is not presented in detail, the relatiorrshi p 
between project goals, group goals, and individual goals is clear.' 
The same relationship is indicated in Figures 5 and 6* 
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Instructional Module Objectives and Evaluation 
' Teacher: Lincoln Classification Elective 



Modijle Emphasis: Art 



Lab Duration: 4 weeks Rel. Pro^. Obj. 



Modxile Origin (Teacher/Student initiation - .explain): student request^ fo^ vater 
^ colof class 

Module Goal or Purpose to provide students with opportupitv to develop 

new art skills . 

Module Performance Objectives: 

\ 1^ Students will identify all materials and procedures necessary 

t 

^ in -water co^or painting. (different bruslies , papers, paints.) 



2. Students wij.1 comp lete a folio of at least five original water color 
paintings and will take part in a small group critique session 
led by the teacher in v^iich each painting is analyzed; in terms 
techi\;lque, color selection, theme, and perspective. 
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Ob.u 








Obj, 




Student's Name 


1 


2 






Student's Name 


1 




1. 


Clair Hersev 


Y 


Y 




13. 






2. 


Sue Peterson 


Y 


Y 




i4. 








SoTiia Hunt (3. onlv) 


N 


Y 




15. 






4. 


Bill Hunter 


Y 


N 




16. 






5. 


Omar Oakes 




Y 




17. 






6. 


Ken Ertel 




J' 
Y 




18. 








7- ' 


Terrv Snider 


V 


Y 




19. 






8. 


Alan Prenti^ce 


.,N 






20. 






9r 


JoLynn Marsh 




Y 




21. 






10. 


Alicia. Thompson 


Y 


Y 




22. \ 






11. 








h 






12. 








2k. 
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Instructional Strategy 



Special Resources and Materials 



INTRODUCTION MATERIALS 

1» Display of basic water color 
materials* 

1. Show Film "Enjoying Water 

Colors" 

" "Water Color Techniqu48* 

3. Practice/experimentation by 
students during first and 
second days • 

PROJECT WORK 

1, Make preliminary pencil sketch, 
marking color areas for later, 

2* Teacher-student conference to 
discuss preliminary sketch. 
Teacher approves when acceptable 
issues materials for final 
pain ting* 

3. Teacher available for help 
during each* module* 



CRITIQUE SESSION 

1*' Each student joins a three- 
petson critique team* 

2* Periodic meetings to look over 
each others' wo rk * (Teache r 
present when requested.) 

3* Formal meeting of g^oup with 

teacher to analyze each folio* 



1, Paint kit^ variety of 

brushes, different ^types of 
paper, easel . 

2* Advance order film from Media 
Center, SD //I 

AdT^ance order film from Mult* 1^ 
County Library* 



/ 



r 



V 
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Noto; Please indicate t alongside each student's name> whether or not he has 
achieved the stated objectives • Place a Y for Yes or N for No:,in the 
box representing each objective, 

Gl ' 




M3disr,n High School / PORTLAND PUBLK A *OCLS 



tnftH^t H2nd Av< nijf Poitldiui. OrrcjOn 9/2?0 



J 



FSEA Title in Proi^ci f-CC US 
FWOM \ Bin Olsen 

/ 

TO 



Bob Hughes 



Performance Contract 



Re: Bob Hughes 



reiepho w 1 fba:^» 7\3 4781 



Nov. 14, 1972 



WuiTking in cooperation with Bill Olsen, Kathy Fitch and 
Tim Ash (Director, C.A.T.C.H.), Bob Hughes will explore the 
possibilities of initiating an individual project in either or 
both the educational or work program of the C,A,T,C.H, project. 
After surveying the C.A.T.C.H, facilities and program activities 
on Thursday, Nov, 16th, Bob will present a plan to Mr, Olsen no 
],ater than Monday, Nov. 20th, This plan will include the objectives 
for his project, the resources needed (costs) and any other pertinent 
information he feels is necessary to explain the process and outcome 
of his individu£rl contract, FOCUS will furnish Bob with a copy of 
Rasberry Exercises , Greeaway & Rasberry, 1970 to provide resource 
information for the planning of his activities. 



rill complete his project to the satisfaction of hi^i^alf, 
Is , Fitch, and Mr. Olsen and provide these people w'i^ a 



Bob w: 
Mr • Ash , Ms 

method or procedure for evaluating his progress. Upon completion 
of this project. Bob will take the initiative to start another. 



Bob Hughes 





Bill Olsen 



Tim Ash 
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STUDENT NAME PHIL REID 

LAB NAME REALITIES 



a • 
b. 
c . 



MOD 4 
TEACHER KANTER 



DATE 11/14/72 



a 

b, 

c < 



App roved 



not approved 




Explain^what you want tb'.^do» 

I want to organize a small class of FOCUS students to put on a light 
show* We will work independently, but will need the help of Steve 
Smith, a student at Adams who really knows all about light shows. 

What new Learning will you get from your project ? 

We'll learn how to manufacture "home made" equipment which will work 
just as well as store stuff. We'll learn low to put color slides, 
el sleeves, and music together in a smooth way. 



ow long will your project take to finish? 



can get it done (with a real show) by the 
we can get Steve Smith over here a couple 



erd of the 
of Limes a 



four week cycle 
week to start. 



What do you need to accomplish this project ? (Equipment and supplies) 

Use of overheads and tape recorder, some clock glas^ses^ glass slides, 
food dye; 
books 



wo rkbooks 

films , films trips 



d. 
e . 
f . 



r e cords_ 

gatnes 

c ame ra 



h. 
j. 



VTR 

.tape recorder X 
language master 



Other - please list completely. If the project does not have these 
things, where can we gei: them ^nd" ho^ much" do~ ttiey VcostT" 

all photo supplier can be, gotten at Conklings and the clock 
glasses downtown at the Portland Clock Shop. We'll need other, 
stuff but can't be sure what until Steve Smith helps us get a list. 



/How will you show teacher and others what you have 
are some suggestions-mother ways are possible, 



learned? Here 



demons t;ra te 
Dis cus^ 



'v.Expe riment 

Written report 



e. Tape recording i, 

f. VTR tape 

g. Photographs or slides 

h. Oral report j. 



bulletin board 
or other display 



k% Other X (please describe completely) 

like to put on a show for all the 



collage or 
projects 



art 



We' d 

for the whole s chool . 



FOCUS kids, maybe even 



6 . How will we know if you did what you set out to do ? 
Come to the show ! ! 



c 



discuss my project with the teacher^ 

give^ report to the class and they will all review it 



I will 
I will 
c. Other 

Maybe we could sell tickets to help pay^for the equipment and 
We'll work through the lunch hour if we can get permission to 
lunch in C-55 . 

We'll also need some teacher to help us write 
that Ralph will be happy. 



materials 
eat 



up our objectives so 
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COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE FUNCTIONS 

The Guidance/Counsel i ng component of the 
FOCUS project j'nvol ves activities in 
seNAeral areas ; 

1. Academic Atlvisinq 

2. Individual Counseling 

3 . Group Counsel i ng 

4 • Career/Vocati5nal Counsel i ng 

Academic Counseling 

The academic counseling program,^ conducted by 
the entire staff irnder the direction of the 
team leader, involves student activities iq^: 

1. FOCUS 

2. Regular Madison program classes 

3. Forecasting 



FDCUS-CVass^s . The FOCUS s^tsrff msrhrtains a 
constant alert for clues which will allow them 
to structure the project's class program and 
learning activities around the individual needs 
and concerns of students. 'Informal conferences 
between staff and students result in special 
classes designed to accommodate specific learn- 
ing needs. For e,xample, students who feel 
inadequacies in certain areas-- re a d 1 n'g 7^o\\\ = ^ 
position, mathematics-- are "steered" toward 



with these inadequacies. Since no classes) are 
required in the project, a student's deti^ion 
to enroll in any particular class is entirely 
his own. However, this decision is, more often 
than not, the result of an informal counseling 
session with a member of the FOCUS team. In 
cases where a student acknowledges a severe 
learning disability, special testing and remedi.al 
•programs, trf ten utilizing diagnosti c a nf cl i nical 
persorinfeT from outside the prob'ect, ^re imple- 
mented.- ^ \ 



classes and workshops which 
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Madison- CI asses > Students frequently request 
instruction in areas which go beyond the re- 
sources of the project staff . In such cases, 
the student meets with the team leader to 
discuss the possibility of utilizing the 
resources of -the regul ar Madi son faculty. 
Once a tentative pi an has been agreed to by 
student and team leader, the team leader 
approaches the Madison teacher with a request 
that the teacher accept the student in one of 
his regular pro^lram classes on a contract basis. 
Such pljacements are made regularly and continue 
until the contract objectives are accomplished ^ 
or until the student requests that the arrange- 
ment be terminated. Generally speaking, FOCUS 
s*tudents establish temporary enrollments in 
classes which teach specific skills such as* 
instrumental music, astronofliy, sewing, typing, , 
business machine operation, and industrial arts. 

It must be emphasized that "outside" placements 
are made only on student request and only when 
they support the student's expr'essed interests 
and needs. The role of thjs counselor, then, is 
to help the student identify his interests and 
ite^ds and explore alternatives which hold prom- 
ise of helping him enter the educational strand 
which holds the most promise for him* 

Forecasti ng > The FOCUS counseling program most 
cl osely par'al lei s the regular Madison counseling 
program in the area of forecasting. When a stu- 
dent is preparing to leave FOCUS and eruoll in 
the regular program, the team leader rarfefets vSnth 
him ;to discuss the type of schedule he/will Vajce 
In ^nerai , there are two^^types of students 
inv^^ed in this very directive counseling:^ 
1) students completing their junior year^in 
FOCUS and 1 ooki ng ' ahead to the senior year in, 
the regular program, and 2), freshmen and soph- 
omores who have requested transfer from FOCUS, 
either during the academi c year or for the 
following year. In both cases, the teachers 
will discuss the studept' s weakness es and 
strengtlis, explain classes required in the 
regular program, and help the student explore 
available electives. All^ forecasts, for the . 
regular program are completed by the^FOCUS 
team leader^ subject to approval by the stu- 
dent's regular progr^im counselor^ 
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Indi vidua! Counsel inq 

A key function of all staff members^is to 
provide an open, uncritical ear^for students 
who have particular persona! problems or 
concerns to air. ^Perhaps hali^of the activi- 
ties which fall with-in the scope of the FOCUS 
counseling program involved non-directive 
listening sessions between students* and staff 
members. It is characteristic of the particular 
population served by the project that most 
students will have concerns and personal diffi- 
culties which they want to bring to a concerned 
adult. Staff members have found that students 
seem to gravitate toward what Comb's has called 
"the significant other" and find it necessary, 
therefore, to be available at all hours to 
students needing a sympathetic, responsive 
listener. Staff members are frequently called 
on to help students sort out their thoughts 
concerning family problems, drugs, sex, peer 
group difficulties, financial planning, ai^d 
even "hang-ups" they may have with other 
staff members . • 

Group Counseling 

There are two types of group counseling 
activities within the FOCUS guidance/counsel- 
ing program: 1) Shiall group^"rap" sessions, 
and 2) formal "staffings". 

Rap Sessions . Generally initiated by the 
project staff. Rap sessions serve two distinct 
purposes. First, the Rap session provides an 
opportunity for students to meet with one or 
two teachers for the purpose of general dis- 
cussion and information sharing. Second, the 
Rap group provides a forum in which students 
may bring concerns of a more personal nature 
to a grouD. In both cases, staff members 
serve only as facilitators, working to keep 
the group on the task of exploring alternatives 
for problem resolution. In retrospect, the 
Rap session has been perhaps the most effective 
and rewarding element of the overall FOCUS 
counseling program. 



i 
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Staff i ng Groups , Jt is occasionally necessary 
to organize a group of staff members, parents, 
ahd students In order to address a school- 
related issue facing a student. Such staffings 
serve as a Vehicle for presenting information 
regarding the student's attendance, classpro- 
gress, and school' behavior. The staffing also ^ 
provides staff, parents, and students with an 
opportunity to air feelings and complaints and 
to make suggestions for revising the processes 
and procedures of the project. Every attempt 
Is made to keep staffing sessions non-judge- 
mental in nature in order that the impact of 
direct feed-back not be negated^ by def ens i.veness 

It should also be mentioned that considerable 
staff time and energy is expended working with- 
parents. The project has, at times, corvducted 
evening "family counseling" meetings* The 
multiplicity of problems and conflicts occuring 
In the homes of FOCUS students is, in the words 
of one staff member, "st^aggeri ng , " and parents 
have frequently requested the services of F06US 
personnel in helping them find strategi-es for 
dealing with the issues* which upset their daily 
home 1 i ves . 

Career/Vocat ional Counsel i ng 

Career Aware ness. A developing thrust of the 
FOCUS project concerns the need for additional 
career awareness activities. Staff members 
attempt to add a career potential flavor to as 
many classes as possible. This is done inan 
effort to make students aware of the occupationa 
families and clusters which may provide them witf- 
interesting and satisfying educational and voca 
tional avenues after leaving high school. 

Career Exploration . In most c-ases, the facili- 
ties of the school are too limjted to offer 
students opportunities to make in-depth explora- 
tions of the careers which are attractive to 
them. When the resources oY the school are 
exhausted^, the team leader tries to find an 
out-of-school "practicum" for any student T?fto 
has a reasonably well -defined interest in a 
particular occupat ionjal cluster. On-site 
orientation and observation placements are 
arranged with the cooperation of various business 
and service organizations in the metropolitan 
community. . < ^ 
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A typical example of this compoTient of the 
counseling program is the case of Steve, a . 
FOCUS junior with strong Interest in .broadcast" 
communications. Following a year's expejF^I encle 
and training with the project's video tape 
equipment, Steve reached the point at which^his 
competence with the VTR gear outstri4)ped that 
of any 'FOCUS or Madison staff member. To meet 
S'teve*s nee^s for additional ^ training, the pr-o- 
ject director arranged for a six-week observa- 
tion experience with the local ABC-TV station. 
Following this,, Steve was placed with the School 
District/s Instructional Television project 
where he spent half of each school day gofng 
through a series of "hands on'* technical and 
production experi e^ncec . Stmul taneously^^^ Steve ' s 
teachers designed a half-day school prOgVam 
which complemented the practicum-- directing 
his writing, reading and general^ education 
activities twoard areas of broadcast comrrrunir 
cations. The project director, in the meantime, 
helped Steve investigate post-secondary educa- 
\tional options which. would allow him to supple- 
ment his practical knowledge of ^levisio'n with 
aiT academic [preparation program, Steve'-^s whole 
package, theji, completed over a period of a 
year and a half in FOCUS included: 

1, Jchool-based awareness program with 
basic experience with television 

-equipment and production techniques, 

2, Field-based Orientation and observation, 

3, ^School instructional program directed 
toward competencies required in 
broadcast communications. 



4 , Fi e I d-based "h ands on " experi ence 
to further practi cal skills,. 

b; Iri-'SchDol counseling to define post- 
^secQndary opportunities for continued 
broadcast communi cations preparation,' 



V 



Programs similar to-the one developed for Steve 
have been found for students i ntarested -'i n other 
career directions-- newspaper writing, auto 
mechanics, even mortuary science-- since FOCUS 
began its movement into the field of career ^ 
education. The goal , of course, is to , provide 
a system through which students may exp-Lore • 
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va^ioQ's career opportunities and validate their 
surface 'interests by means of on-site observa- 
tion and nexperience, 

VocationaT Wt)rk. E;(per1ence v FOCUS maintai ns ' a. 
cooperati ve agreement wftfv the Madison vocationa 
counselor.^ Through this arrangement, FOCUS stu- 
:dent-s wli.o have part-*time jobs niay receive school 
'credit Tor their Jab experiences. (A VWE unit 
serves as a.iri elective credit toward graduation-) 
The team leader may assit students In finding 
and keeping part^-titne employment, but the opera- 
tion off^the qverall-work experience progi^am is 
.a function of the Madt^on vocational counselor. 
In 'addition to part-t^Te jobs which they find 
themselves, students may chose to participate In 
one of the more extensive career progrQis which 
have been developed by Madison* These include 
training expeYiences in cosmetology, food serv- 
ice, landscape gardening, and merchandising. 

t 

Occu pational Infprmati on (Under development) 



their on-^the- job 
sive exploration 
project students 
1973.; Util t2ing 



'Apart -from the group of students who are experi- 
encing the-world of work fi rstVhand' i;hrou.gh 

prl acements\ a fv>re comprehen- 
^ctivity was d.^vel6^|i«d for all 
starting in 'tHe 1 ate >spriiig,/of 
the resources Qf the Ma^dtso^, , 
.M.E*C,C.A> Center, Career Edut:ati on ^^e^ouf ce 
-te.nter, ah4 th^ Mul tnomah , County ^^IaE ;D> '"h 
^ computer, b.ob^k-- upv - students; wil l parti c^ip^^te' 
in ? ^'§eries >f .act^i^yities tn:it farted by ^fre ? 
U.S;T:;t,S:. rnterest Cheek.L.tst, folXb^wed^by' 
tbe^: -Jo b-O ' Survey , anil xortc] Utfi ng/vyi tli. a v., . 

\ cdm^puter\ pr i nt-out from the O.ecup^tftl ori^il. ' . ^ J- 
, Information .Acce^ss Systemis'VSurvey;! : These 
. acti vi ties v.':? nte^rated wj th:/incity j(lual .ybca- / 

tional gMldarrce a&tivi tlei desired " by th^ « 
. staff ustt^g r.^sour;ces such as thp^Dicti oifary 
>f Occtipa<;i ona-] Titles Riesourte Center materials 
bften hel p • 5tu-^ent4/ ref trte many o*^ their choices 
and greatly enhance ttrei r. awa^renesl of \Caneer 
opportunities: _ > % . 
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ANALYZING STUDENT ATTITUDES 

Need 

The attitude of the student is a key factor 
In operating in any school setting. One of 
the key concepts of the FOCUS oroject is that 
how the student perceives himself, his peers, 
and his teachers determines the deqree of 
involvement he displays with the total school 
environment. The gre'at majority of the goals 
pursued in FOCUS are geared toward the affec- 
t1 ve realm. Specif leal 1y, affective goals ^ 
fall within three overall classifications: 

1. Behaviors which indicate a positive 
view of self and school; 

2. Behaviors which indicate an ability 
'to establish and pursue realistic 

learning goals; and 

3. Behaviors which indicate an identi- 
fication of, appreciation for, and 
utilization of a variety of school 
and community resources . 

Self-rega rding Att itudes 

Seven particular behaviors have been identified 
by the FOCUS staff as indicators of student 
self-regarding attitudes. 

1. Students will tell teachers when ^ ^ 
class procedures and ac ti v i ti es 

seem i iiappropri ate . 

2. Students will take part in formulating 
project activities and procedures. 

3. students will verbally interact with 
peers and teachers in problem-solving 
activities and procedures. 

I" 

4. Students will make positive Statements 
^regarding their teachers, classes, 

and school experiences. 

5. Students will direct critical state- 
ments toward specific events or persons 



7^0 



« 





ratner tnan towaru tney or it in 
general , 








6. 


Student interaction will encompass 
individuals other than those In age- 
group and peer-group populations. 








7. 


Students will identify and label their 
feelings toward other persons, objects, 
and situations. 


• 






Goal 


o*e 1 1 1 n g 








8. 


Students "will identi fy al ternati ve 
approaches to problem-solving and will 
select alternatives which increase the 
chance of problem solution. 








9 . 


Students will recognize situations in # 
which they cannot. 








1 0 . 


Students will: identify thps e r ul e^s and 
social procedures which limit or 
restrict their activities. 








n - 


Students will give application to new 
ideas, both practical and aesthetic. 








utilization of New Resources 








The project has established four specific goals 
whi'ich reflect a concern for having students 
recognize and use the -mul ti t ude ofresources 
avaf?able to them both in the schawl and 
^ community environments. 








12. 


Students will participate in a variety 
of school activities. 








13. 


Students will seek out FGCUS personnel 
qualified to aid them in their specific 
learning tasks.. 








14. 


Students will seek out the potential 
resources of the Madison high school 
staff and physical plant and utilize 
those which can serve their learning 
needs. 




- 




15. 


Students will seek out the potential 
resources of the metropolitan community 
and utilize those which can serve their 
learning needs. 




i 
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The Problem of Affective Measurement 

One basic difficulty in a school program which 
has been designed to attend more to the affec- 
tive domain than to 'the cognitive concerns is 
to measure and record student growth i^o^affec- 
tive areas. Cognitive growth, such as a stu-r 
^^nt's increasing abilities to manipulate 
niumbers, grammar, or reading skills can be 
measured with a fair degre'e of efficiency by 
standardized achievement tests. These tests 
provide not only a permanent reco/d of year- 
by-year growth and achi evement academic 
skills, but they also provide immediate infor- 
mation about a student's currerit achievement 
1 evel s , 
program^ 



for use in planning his/her curricular 



No similar instruments are readily available 
to measure less tangible features such as- 
attitude toward school, ability, to initiate 
and complete one's own learning activities, 
and skills in handl i ng 
nega ti ve f eeli ngs . 



one's own positive and 



The FOCUS staff has been concerned with measur- 
ing affective growth in its student population 
for two reasons/ Frankly, one reason is that 
the project has had to satisfy evaluators, both 
in and out of the district, that it is fulfill- 
ing its stated goal of improvi ngA s tudent self- 
concept. But the second and more urgent reason 
vs that the staff wants such information for 
internal evaluation of prpject policies and 
procedures, and curriculum design. The staff 
needs to know: 1) is it doing an acceptable 
job in improvi ng, student self-concept? 2) what 
specific strategies seem to work best in this 
area, and 3) which practices are ineffective. 



Early I ns trumentati on 

During the 1971-72 and 1972-73 
two forms were used to measure 
change and growth. One, known 
"Bubble Card", was designed to 
aspects of student self-concept 
2) participation in classroom and school activi- 
ties, and 3) relations with others - and three 



school years, 
attitudinal 
locally as the 
measure three 
- 1 ) ap^pearance , 
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aspects of enthusiasm for school - 
1) responsiveness to instruction, 2)/attend" 
ance, and 3) support for school programs* 
The instrument was an IBM machine-scored card 
with "bubbles" to blacken to rate each stu- 
dent numerically from 1 (excellent) to 5 (poor) 
on each category described above. Two sheets 
of general instructions and interpretations 
of the categories accompanied the c'ards* 

The FOCUS staff found information collected . 
from the cards so subjective and non-specific / 
as to be worthless, both in terms of evaluatin'g 
the project*s impact on any given student, and 
in pointing the way toward additional strategies 
which might increase the student's growth and 
progress in building a positive self-concept. 



Student Behavior 
project ' 



The second instrument, the 

Checkl ist , was designed by the pro jecY* s^^va 1 - 
uator and consisted of fifteen descriptions of 
behavior to be rated numerically according to 
the frequency of occurrence observed by the 
teaching staff in the classroom setting. The 
rating scale ran from 1 (0-20% of the time) 



to 5 (81-100% of the time) . 



Data from this form was somewhat more useful 
to the staff since it was considerably more 
s-pecific and suggested to the staff which 
behaviors to look for in evaluating student 
self-concept, and which behaviors to reinforce* 
However,, the Student Behavior Checkli st was muc 
too long and staff members found it diffi^cult 
to recall accurately MvT'many times each of 
100 students, had performed each bf 15 behaviors 
over a 4-week time span. Items tended to blur 
one into the other as the staff did the rat- 
ings, and it was felt that the instrument 
once again became too subjective in its use. 



Nether the "Bubble Card", nor the Student 
Behavior Checkl ist provided the data needed 
by the staff to evaluate affective growth and 
change in the overall student population or 
in any individual student. So, in the fall of 
1973, the staff decided to develop a new instru- 
ment to collect. this data* 
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Revised Instrument 

One staff member; voliinteered to design the new 
Instrument* The staff requested a brief form, 
utilizing ratings on no more than five specific 
behaviors* It was also requested that the 
ratings be based on observably different be- 
haviors rather than on frequency or degrees of 
the same behavior since tallying instances of 
behavior accurately for a whole classroom while 
teaching is impossible* Consensus was reached 
on the five general categories of behavior to 
be used: two would relate to classroojn pro- 
ductivity and learning-style; two to emotional 
maturity in relationships with other people;' 
and One on attitude toward school • 

In developing the instrument, a number of 
resources were u/Sed, both reference material* 
and persons with expertise in the field. The 
project's evaluator gave information on effec- 
tive numerical rating systems and the project 
counselor reviewed each Section as it was pre- 
pared.^ — The entire staff reviewed each item 
in rough draft and provided input, at each 
^ stage of development, (See Figure 7-c) 



The FOCUS staff wanted to have each of the 
five items reflect a logical progression which 
a student might follaw in moving toward becom- 
ing a healthy, self-motivated, active learner. 
Thus, the instrument would describe not only 
where any student was along the scale at any 
point in time, but would also describe which 
behaviors the staff should encourage and rein- 
force next to keep the learner moving toward 
the iG^^al state. The staff also attempted 
1) to use only operational definitions of' 
observable behavior (as opposed to description 
requiring the rater to infer something or 
report his/her "feeling about..."), and 2) to 
make each description for each level of achieve- 
ment Reflect a difference in kind of behavior 
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*Rogers, Carl R. On Becoming a Person 
Shostrom, Man the Mani pul ator 
Glasser, Regality Thera py 
Mager, Robert, G^al Ana lysis 



rath,er than a difference in frequency of behav- 
ior. In the latter goal, the staff was only 
partly successful. Items A and B on the^form 
are the best done in these terms and items C 
and D, the worst done. It is anticipated that 
further revision of these two items will be 
needed . 



The form is used just as it appears with the 
staff members raarking the appropriate box forv 
each student's^ level directly on the form. Jj/is 
helps to prevent "form fatigue", a state of mind 
which develops when one thinks numbers instead 
of students and behaviors; 



The form is to be used at two-month intervals 
during the 1973-74 school year, and the staff 
anticipates that the data collected will provide 
useful data for both internal and external eval- 
uation of the project's accomplishments in 
improving student sel f -concept . The staff will 
also use these data in writing prescriptions for 
behavior modification with individual students. 

R-eview and revision of the form is projected for 
the summer of 1974' after the form has been in 
use for an entire school year. 

Concl usi ons 

The use of these special survey systems to 
analyze student^ a tti tudes has made it possible 
for the FOCUS staff to obtain rather specific 
data regarding the project's succes^^n affec- 
ting attitudinal change in studjj>tf\ For example 
data from 1 973-74 indicated tlvat project soph- 
omores have, in general, a more positive regard 
for self and school than do freshmen; that more 
staff effort should be directed toward accessing 
project students to the facilities and resources 
of the "regular" school; that the greatest pos- 
itive attitudinal changes seem to occur during 
the first semester of the school year; and, thus 
far, the greatest impact in increasing the level 
of student participation in class activities. 
While, as has been stated, appriasal inputs are 
basically of a subjective nature, there seems 
little doubt that feedback thus generated afford;; 
solid i nf orifl^ti on to be used in revising and 
redirecting various program activities and 
components. 
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irjsTRUCTiorjs for tmmc card 

1, use AN £L£CTR0GRAPHIC PENOL. 

2. MAKE fl FIRM, CLEAN MARK WfTHIN THE PROPER 
BOX. AS ILLUSTRATED HERE 



>I1C0 



ENTHUSIASM FOR SCHOOL 



SELF CONCEPT 







$C«00l ANCE 
Cl^ EXCELLENT C 1^ 


. CP 


»(IATI0 

O 

CP^ 


c2^ 




C2^ veur 0000 c2^ 


. c2::^ 


c2^ 


c20 


cZO 


c3::5 GOOD c3^ 


c3=> 


c3=> 


c^^ 


c4:^ 


C^O FAIR C4^ 




c4:=' 




c5::> 


c5^ poo« c5^ 


c5=> 


c5=5 



NEVV STUDEt^TS OMY 



Cl*5$ <"f',^ S>»».tu ) 



WiTHDMAWN 



{U«« INK r»< t«.t t*<f*ti 



Figure 7-a. Old Form (replaced 9/73) 
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FOCUS 

Student Behavior Checklist 



Directions: At the end of each student observation period, pl^ce a 
sumnary rating of the frequency with which the student has demonstrated 
each of the below ll'.ted behaviors* 

Place the number corresponding to the most appropriate frequency of 
occurrence, as Indicated by the rating scale, in the box to the right* 
of each behavior. 



Name : 



Date 



Rater : 



Frequency Rating Scale: 



5 




3 


2 


1 


Nearly Always 


Frequently 


Occasionally 


Seldom 


Hardly Ever 


81 - 100% 


61 - so: 


41 - 60X 


21-40% 


0 - 20% 

1 



Behaviors: The student will... Observation Period 


1* tell teachers when class procedures and 
activities seen inappropriate. * 






and procedures. 






3, verbally interact with others In problem-solving 
activities • 






4. .make positivi statements reRarding his teachers, 
classes, and school experiences. 







5. direct critical statements toward specific events 
or persons rather than toward "they" or "it" 
in general. 






6. interact with individuals other than those in age«- 
group an4 peer^c^roup populations. 






7. identify and label his feelings toward other 
persons, objects and situatlono. 






8. identify alternajtive approaches to problem-solving 
and will selectralternatives which increase the 
chance for problem solution. 






9* recognize situations in which he can affect change 
and those in which he can not. 






10. identify those rules and social procedures which 
limit or restrict his activities. 






11. five application to new ideasi bjBth practical 
and aesthetic. 






12. participate in all-s^chool activities. 






13. seek out FOCUS personnel qualified to aid in 

his specific learning* tasks. j 






14. seek out the potential resources of the Madison staff 
a\^d facilities and utilize those x^hich can serve his 
learninf^ needs. 






15. seek but the potential resources of the metropolitan 
community and ujtilize those which can serve his 
learninf^ needs. 
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ANECDOTAL RECORDS 



Need for Anecdotal Records 

From its earliest planning stages, the' FOCUS 
project has been concerned with the need to 
collect and disseminate i nternal ly , i nf orma ti on 
about the behaviors, characteristics, and pro- 
gress of individual students. It has been 
recognized that students, parents, and staff, 
members, themselves, need constant inputs in 
order to properly appraise individual perfor- 
mance* In the typical Portland secondary school 
setting, such information appears at nine-week 
intervals in the form of report cards with 
lett'Gr grades (A,B,C,D,F) for classroom work 
and number codes (1,2, 3, •••9)* for behavioral 
data which teachers feel have contributed to 
the letter grades. The project staff has not 
felt this system is consistent with FOCUS 
philosophy and,- as a result, no report cards 
are issued students in the project. However, 
^taff members do feel strongly that there is a 
aef i nite need to. document student progress, 
particularly in the affective domain. For this 
reason, asystem using anecdotal reports and 
short-term behavior records has been developed. 

' Reporting and Recording 

The reporting/recording system jwhich has evolved 
in the project involves the recording of both 
anecdotal information and subjective staff 
appraisals of a student's current attitudes, 
behaviors, and class performance. This i nf orma- 
tion is generated in Weekly staff evaluation 
sessions. An attempt is made to have the entire 
staff meet to discuss and evaluate each student^s 
progress 'at least once every four to six weeks. 
^ > • 

, Record Forms . 

The Anecdotal Report form is the first and 
basi c device^developed by the staff for record- 
ing anecdotal incidents in a student's school 
life. (See Figure 8.) Each form contains 

■ ' / ■ 
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dated entries regarding particular incidents, 
teacher observations and interpretations, and 
recommendations for action* (See Staff memo, 
Appendix Bj This form was originally the only 
tool used by the staff- but it was soon discov- 
ered that much general information about a 
student's attitudes and behaviors did not fit 
neatly into this format. For this reason, a 
second device, the Atti tude and Behavior Summary 
for, was developed to provide supplemental data. 
(See Figure 9.) 

The Atti tude and Behavior Summary form, while 
highly subjective in nature , has been especially 
useful in collating data which indicate a stu- 
dent's current attitudes toward scliool, peers, 
and adults, his basic skill levels and progress, 
his attendance pattern, and his interests as 
identified by various staff members. It also 
serves as a vehicle for making intra-staff 
suggestions for classroom strategies and rein- 
forcement techniques. The forms .?re completed 
during meetings set aside for staffing reviews ^' 
each week. The program* aide serves as recorder, 
at these meetings, noting teacher' comme nts , . 
consensus statements, and similar significant 
information., 

Value of the Process . ' • - 

* » * * 

FOCUS teachers have'found staffing sessions to 
be a valuable and productive part of the pro- 
ject's regular routine. The informal "coffee 
cup". round- tab 1 e meeting proved tt be* an 
important method both for>sharing ideas on 
strategies and re Inf orcers^ whi ch have been 
successful *((fr unsuccessful) with individual 
students and for compiling information which 
is helpful in planning activitj'es for these 
students. If one staff member has had success 
with a perr'ticular student, ot.her. teachers are 
immediiately apprised and are often able to .use 
the information in their own work witli that 
student. 

Occasionally discussion centers on a student 
arid it is discovered that no one really knows 
him too well. In such an i nstance , . the student 
is immediately singled out for particular 
attentit)n by all. teachers as well ^as the project 
team 1 eader . 
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Ep isodes 



Interpretation 
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Ac ti on/ Recommendation 



Teacher 



Te acher 



Te ache r 



Te acher 



Te ache r 



Teacher 



Date 



Date 



Date 



Date 



Date 



Date 
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Figure 8, ^ Anecdotal Record Form 



ESEA Title III Project FOCUS - ^ , t 

James Madison High School ' 



Attitude and Behavior Summary . 



Student*s Name '* Date 



Characteristic: ' Comments (include teacher* s 

name after comments) 



Attitude Toward School / , ' 


Basic Skills : 






Math - 


* 




Reading > 






Composition - 






Others - / 


• 


/ 
/. 


Signs of Improvement? 






• - \ ' / 
A ttendance : i . ' ' 


Attitudes Toward: 
Peers - 
Adults - 

1 V — - 




— r 


> 

Inte res te d in : 


ShouldbeEncouragedto: * 


Successful Ro"^ forcers: 






Special ('ommonts : 


Figure 9. Altitude &-Behayior Summary Form 
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A definite "fringe benefit" of this group re- 
cording process relates to staff morale. Signs 
of progress are frequently so small and so grad- 
ual that without written recor^ls of oaseline, 
entry-l evel skills and t ehavi ors , teache rs might 
not recognize how much students have progressed. 
To read through a series of entries such as 
ose below provides a teeal morale boost: 



9-10-72: 



2-14-73: 



5- 7-73: 



"TypTbally sits alone in corner of 
room,. does n-ot respond except to 
direct ques tions\ .wi 1 1 respond reluc 
taittly when invited by name and no 
personal opinion is called for. .7^ 
(Dory) 

"Has participated in several dis- 
cussions this cycle, .Will talk 
freely about TV news! Has mentioned 
,his interest in armed forces.. 
Career i nteres t?" . . { Ka thy ) / 
"Volunteered today . .Wanted to have 
class discussion of POW issue in 
Peace Talks and Cease Fire agreement 
Suggested that cla^ss have recruiting 
ser^jeant visit to discuss various 
army career f i e 1 ds " . , . ( Dory ) 



Who Uses the Records ? 

Each student's anecdotal record mater ials are 
always available to him for review and discus- 
sion and staff members .make ^a special point of 
being accessible for record review c(Sin1;erences 
In addition to this "drop in"" trade students ar^ 
invited to attend afternoon staff meetings to 
discuss, w'ith the entire" staff their profi^ess, 
problems, attitudes, '^nd behaviors. Additionally 
project team leader usesr'the recorded informa- 
tion in individual counseling sessions with stu 
dents and with parents. In ^the last analysis, 
however, the records are most useful in that they 
provide clues to staff members concerning possi- 
ble ways to approach those students with whom 
they feel their work has been 1 nef fecti\/e. (Santa 
Claus may also. On request,, use the anecdotal 
reports when compi 1 i ng hns list of who's naughty 
and who' § nice.) * . . 



In summary, the project staff has fi^tind th-at t*)e 
work involved in recording anecdotal and a'ttitij'd 
inal /behavi or reports is very t iTne-consumi ng but. 



i n the 1 ong run , 
operation of the 



ex treme ly 
project 



valuable in the 
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ATTENDANCE PROCEDURES' 



Def irti tions 



The following operdtiottal definitions are ^used 
in the. compilation of FOCUS attendant:^ ,^lata: 



Absence, 



Tardy, 



Truant, 



Excu-sfed, 



A student is counted as absent TSrfieU 
he/she does not'report for registra 
tion room' roll and does not attend 
any project cl asses • 

A student is: regarded as' a "cut" 
when he/she has been recorded as 
present in registratiqn room but 
missing from a specific c.lass In 
which he is enrolled, 

A studen.g, is recjprded as tardy when 
he arrives in school after the 
beginning of the registratioji room 
period (9:15 AM) pr after the start 
of a specif class in whidh he is 
enrolled, 

A student is considered truant when 
absent from school without the \[ 
knowledge and/or consent of his ^ 
parents or school of foi'ei aTs , 

A student''s absence, is' considered. > 
excused when veri f i^d >by\^f iitten 
notification of his/her ;-p:a$*0r)tH 
physician, or,- in some^.c|is^^^ 
ju\Aenile court authQ^i'tHH^ \> 



Rational e 



r 



Since a significant number of FOCUS stutfeiits 
came to -the project with v^ry poor attendance 
records for previous school years, one of the 
key (mjectives of the program is to, conduct a 
progrJ»rL attractiye Enough to get students to ' 
sch-ool^nd meaningful enou.gh Jto «keep them pro- 
ductively involved in learning aptivlrtles. In ' 
short, improved' student attendattce is a maj^r 
goal of the' project. The o-per.ati onal definitions 
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above may seem rather traditional and inflex- 
ible* It should be'noted at this point that 
the actual interpretation of thes& definitions 
is comparatively loose and it is general policy 
_iiL "give the benefit of the doubt" to students 
whenever an attendance conflict occurs- Staff 
members feel that reinforcing positive i)ehavior, 
directly and indirectly, is njore effective in 
bringing about improved atteivdance than is . 
further alienating the .student by means, of ^a 
".liard line" set of policies* 

Dealing With Absentees 

All FOCUS students enroll in second module 
classes and the class teacher is responsible 
for recording attendance an<i reporting all 



students not present 
This is done between 
attendance cards for 
office area by 9:30- 
the names of missing 



to the FOCUS secretary. 
9:15 and ^9:30 A.M. , with 
absent students due in the 
The secretary then* records 
students on a speci.al , "i n- 



house" attendance form. Should students arrive 
in school after registration period, they report 
to the FOCUS "Office where ^heir presence is ^ 
noted, their names are repioved from the special 
form, and they are sent to their classes; At 
10:15, the names of students still on the specia 
list are forwarded to the school attendance 
clerk where they are recorded in the school 's ^ 
petrmanent attendance records. 

Between 10:15^ and 11:00, the secretary and pro- 
ject staff members call the hojnes of each stu- 
dent whose name remains on the special list, 
making an informal verification of the stude;nt'^ 
absence. It is 'important that the tone of the 
conversatixon be positive and supportive rather 
than "snoopish" in nature. The call er 'general ly 
begins the conversation with an introduction and 
by asking the parent (or student. If parent fs 
unavailable) if there is an illness and if there, 
is anything the project ;jtaff can do, 'It is 
imperative that no overtones'^of suspicion or 
negativism. enter the caller's comments and 
reactions-- th*e purpose of the call is to let 
students and parents know. that the project staff 
is interested and^ concerned because the student 
wasn't able *to come to school. 
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students have responded very favorably to this 
procedure, withl very few .expressing feelings 
of being "checked' on." In fact, most students 
say they' like to be reminded that there is a 
place for them where the^y are welcomed and 
missed when absent^. ^ ^ 

Absences which extend over a long period of 
time, two weeks in most cases, result in one or 
more home calls by either the project counselor 
or the community agent. The 'purpose of these, 
home visits is *to establi sh pi ans for continued 
study while the'student is homebound. In>some , 
instances, the project will arrange for one of 
the schi^ol district's itinerant home ifeachers 
to wbrk^with the students until such time as 
he/she is able to resume regular attendance in 
the' project. v ^ • 

The results of these procedures have been very 
favorable^. .Comparison of mean alftendance figures 
of students before they entered FOCUS with 
current group att^^ndance figures* i ndi cates that 
there h.as been j\ust short of a 50% . reduction in 
total days absent. At the time of the last 

, POCUS had the 
(percentage of 
ei ght randomly 



district-wide check 
daily absentee, rate 
dents absent) among 



second lowest 
enrol l,f d stu- 
"sel ected 



schools and alternative programs 



secondary 

.Students who return from-school after having beer 
absent are welcomed. Staff members ' attempt to 
take special care to greet them and help them 
move right into the "flow" of activities. The 
initial re-entry moments afford perhap^s the most 
favorable .possibilities for effective counsel- 
ing be teacherss. 

Deal ing. With "Cuts" 

Students missing specific classes on days when . 
they are officially marked present in their 
registration rooms are regarded as "cuts." It 
is POCUS policy for teachers to seek out students 
who skip 'Classes at the first opportunity. The. 
value of immediate confront^a tion has bee^i demon- 
strated: it fjrequently provides teachers with 
(firect feedbac1< about thei^ classes which wouTrf 
otherwise be unavailable, and it ma-kes students 
aware that teachers do care and will act to keep 
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them attending classes, regularly, ThV'pro- 
ject' ^xpects all .teachers to have personal*, 
conf rpn tations with students who cut classes- 
.Only }n e^xtreme cases are Students referred^ 
to the project counselor because of -cutting 
classes, and then only -when the te-aeheir or 
teachers involved have ^'exhausted all possible 
approaches to solve the problem. 

There have been occasions when the student's 
record of cutting indicates that the FOCUS 
alternative is not appropriate and in the'se 
instances the project director has met with 
student and parents to explore other educational 
and/or vocational paths available. The project 
staff def i ni tely 'does not feel it has "lost" a 
s^tudejit when transfer from the project ,to other 
schqp^l program or settijig is arranged, or when 

*the student ma^ese^vrtii ndf ul decision to termi- • 
nate his formal education and move into the 

.world of work* On the contrary^ one of the 
primary prt)ject goals is to help students access 
themselves to the most meaningful and productive 
alternatives available and, when, as a result 
of the project's instructional and counseling 
program, a student makes 'a choice to move to 
another environment, staff members generally 
feel *that they hxive a^ccompl i sh^d thi.s goal. 

Dealing With Jardies 

The project's procedure for handl i ng instances 
of student tardiness is much ,the' same as that^ 
outlined, for cuts*. TardVes are\ however, one ^ 
of the m.o,st consistent sources of staff aggra- 
vation faced iri-the project. In truth, very^ 
little has been ''accomfjl ished in- terms bf s^olvtng 
the problem of students 'arriving at school and 
fa*clas-s late. It has been discovered that the 
prilhary cause of students being tardy^ to classes 
durln'g 'the day relates, to the fact that. FOCUS 
st'udejits Here," ov^rwheliningly , heavy smokers Wtio 
use. breaks between pcI as se.s to ''^grab a quick' 
smoke in the park." As a hesult of this dts- 
covery, teachers have relaxed th'e'ir arrival 

by extenlling their tolerances for 
ibout ajiot'her 3 minutas. ^Students 
uhe park for. a cigarette, but now 
.yt\ime to satisfy ^their habit and 
arriving too late to disrupt their 
sessions. Thjs redefinition of what 



expectation; 
tardies for 
stil'l go to 
have enough 
*stil 1 avoid 
next, cl ass 



late" is has reduced the n^umbiBr of tardy mark 



r 



reccxrded by staff member^ but it has not^ admit 
tedly, resulted in any significant alteration 
in the behavior patterns of FOCUS students • 
the staff continues to look for an effective 
way to deal with the lardy problem but, realis 
tically, holds no expectation for being able 
to overcome iyt in the near future. 

Summary. 

« 

The key to the FOCUS attendance program is the 
individual contact between staff "members , stu- 
_dents an!d parents • Great effort is taken to 
provide parents with immediate information re- 
garding, student attendance and, by the same 
token, to make available to teachers informa- 
tion wh"|,ch may ^ affect student attendance and 
peY*f Qrma^ce. Teachtfr efforts to address 
possible attendance problems in an immediate, 
direct manner h?ive been shown to be effective, 
Behirfd all procedures followed is the firm 
belief that students will resspond positively 
when they realize that teachers sincerely care 
and will make special efforts to create warm,* 
personal rel atioji^Jivps wi FOCUS *main- 

taifis that the'^'lcey to ^^nif^Tng effectiv.ely .wi th 
apathetic, ti/rned-off .students lies in the 
affective regilm, * ^ 
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■ Classroom Space 

The bulk of FOCUS' school -based activities are 
carried out in the fouf* classrooms assigned * 
to the project by the Madison High School 
admini strati on. , 

Room A regular sized classroom, B-14 

has the advantage of being equipped with an 
efficiency kitchen- small stove, sink, and 
refrigerator. The room has been furnished 
with trapezodial tables and molded chairs 
since the. project ' s activity schedule calls 
for seating/work space flexibility which is 
not possible, wi th the single station uni,ts 
t"chair desks") which are provided in the 
other rooms of the school. Lack of stora^ge 
spacis crecites a problem for teachers and. stu-. 
dents which- has been onl^ partially solved 
by "do-i tryoursel f " construction efforts. 



B-55 and 8-51 



Rooms 

c1 assrooms , 
1 abs 
They 
mol ded 
ibi 1 i ty 
space does 
mos-t classes 
Involve production 



^ These rooms are standard 

used primarily for communications "^ 
and other academically-oriented classes, 
are furnished with trapezodial tables and- 
chairs, again to provide maximum fl ex- 
and wor^k- space. A shoTrtage of storage 
not creatfe a serious problem since 
meeting in^these rooms .do not C 

or special project activities* 



Rooms C-55 . Farmerly a science laboratpry. 
Room* C-55 serves as the project's art and* pro- 
duction activities center. Furnished with 
heavy duty laboratory furniture, the facility 
is ideal for art-craft work, construction, and 
media production projects. Jhe project has 
installed a ceramic kiln in the room, adding . 
still another resource for students.. Stor^e 
space is adequate, although especially lar^e 
and odd-shaped^materi al s , soph as the large 
spooVs donated by the electric company for * 
?awn-f urni ture construction proje'G;ts, must be 
left "as is" from one day to another. 
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Other Assigned Areas 

Two converted hallways have^ beien made/avail- 
abl^' to jthe project. One hall%ay is- used* as 
the.'projtec^"S- student .activities center, or 
"Unci ass(room" as it is called. This facility 
is furnished with tables and chairs and other 
items which students bring in from time to 
time, such as stuffed chairs, a davenport, and 
magazine tabled Permission was granjted by 
the school principal for the project to re- 
decorate the Unclassroom and the walls are now 
cavered with paintings, murals, and. posters 
selected and applied by students. One wall of 
thg room i*^ occupied by a bank of eyeVlevel 
lockers which are used to store projeit supplies 
and such frequently used materials as guitars, 
hand tools, and table games. ^ ^ 

The second hallway hffs been'^put into service 
as the project's office. AH staff members 
have desks in thie office, although the are^ is 
in no way adequaJbe to meet- tl\^ need for teacher 
wdrk space^wid materials storsT^^ One of the 
xa.uses of this problem is that, half of the area 
ortginally designated for the FOCUS office has 
since been assigned to another project in the 
school • The problem can be clearly seen when 
one considers that the'630 square feet available 
in the office must accommodate eleven staff 
members, their desks, alO project media equip- 
ment, the seG4ieiarial work table, twelve file , 
cabinets* and assorted boxes and cartons too . 
large for storage in" other cl assrooms • Staff 
feeling is that many of the up-tight, edgy 
moments ^experienced in the day-to-day operation 
of the project can be traced directly to the 
"territorial crunch" resulting from severe 
overcrowding. 

Supplementary jlesources 

The project frequently^ faces the problem of * : 
having more teachers a'vailable thah it has 
classroom resources for. As a result, FOCUS- 
"borrows'* space available fn the re'st of thje 
building ti? different times during the d^ay. 
Specialized rooms such as the typing and com- 
py^ter laboratories, the gymnasium/apparatus 
r^om, and the music rehearsal rooms are^rused 
i^egiilarTy by project students- - Additionally, 
the^se of standard classrooms t^'.ne'gotiated 
whenever it is necessary and such roomsl are 
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availgbleT The project staff has received 
tremendous cooperation from colleagues on the 
•school faculty and, in general, is able to find 
adequate teaching space without great difficulty 

Summa ry 

Physical resources made directly available to 
FOCUS, and those which are available on a 
negotiated ^day-to-day basis are, by and large, 
adequate for conducting the instructional com- 
ponent of the project. ^Physical resoiirces for 
the support and management functions, however, 
are npt considered adequate. There i s a crit-/ 
ical need for additional space for staff membersi 
production activities, and storage. It is felt 
that many of the problems encountered in the 
project's operation .woul d be Eliminated or 
lessened if additional spgce could be made 
available. 



UTILIZING SCHOOL RESOURCES 



Overall School Environment 

Tfie FOCUS project operates in James Madison 
H'igh School , one of the Portland school, dis- 
trict's fourteen secondary schools* Madison' 
is comparatively traditional school serving 
a population of approximately 1 ,900' students • 
The immediate scliool community is well-balanced 
.from a socio-economic point of view, with rel- 
atively few families at the extremes of normal 
distribution "curves" fdr annual income, parent 
educational level, social dependence, etc, In^ 
fapt, Madison is frequently use<l as ai norming 
school, for local and regional' studies because^ 
its student population so closely resembles 
• that which would be identified by randT)m 
sampling • ^ 



the late 1950'^ and 



ned ♦ From the ♦ 
i t has al 1 the 
in a' gendral . compre- 
ati'vely recent . 
electronics shops. 



The school was built in 
has been very well (jiaii[»tai 
sta'ndpoint of facilt.ti 
features one might'expe 
herjsive high school of . re' 
vintage-- wood, metal, an 

language labs, 1 i brary/mediaScen ter , special 
inusic areas, dramatics rehearsal, area, double 
gymnasium, outdoor lighted stadium, ropmy 
cafeteria, computer center, etc, 

A professional and para-professiona'f staff of 
approximately 11*0 conducts th,e instructional 
program of the^ school. * The program itself ' 
be classified as "college prepar- 
students follow basically the same 
course work, (Current state .re- 
speci.fy nine mandatory credits and 



might-best 
atory" and 
pattern of 
quiremehts 

ten elective credit?^ for graduation . )( 



Project Facilitie s , 

Physical Facilities ., The FOCUS proje.ct has 
allocated f our starvdard classrooms and two 
converted hallways in which to operate the 
bulk of pro j^ct acti vi ties ; The classrooms 
are utilized by .project teachers conducting 
instructional 1 abojpa tories (described i'n 



Monograph #2)^ while the hallvrays are used to 
house an a-ctivities center called the Unclass- 
room and the project office. 

Pe rsonnel Resource s , The FOCUS staff consists 
of a project direcTor, five certificated instruc- 
tors, a' secretary/community agent, and a teacher 
aide. The project also has ava-ilable student 
tea.chers from the University of Idaho who wor'k 
in pairs for nine week cycles. Under the 
current system, one staff member has been 
designated as team leader. 

As the project completed its<second' full year 
of operation, it is apparent that the physical 
and persojfinel resources available are not 
always adequate to meet the needs of p^9ject 
students. For this reason, the team has 
explored various means by which FOCUS might* 
utilize more fully those resources available 
in the. school but lilot specifically assigned 
to- the project. . y 

student "Fa rnt-outs" 

On any occasions that project staff members 
cannot meet student requests for specific 
subject or skill instruction, the ^project turns 
firs-t to members of the general school faculty 
for assistance. In almost every such instance, 
FOCUS students are informal ly enrolled in 
regular classes for individually prescribed ^ 
lengths of^tim^e and, while so enrolled, partici- 
pate as regul ar members of the cl ass ; Spvera 1 
instructors in the school ''have been found, ^to 
be especially cooperative in taking FOCUS stu- 
dents into their classes. The projept directoi^ 
meets with student and Madison instructor to 
establ i sh "ground rules" or conditions for the • 
"extra-FOCUS" -enrol Iment. In general, most 
outs ide pi ace^ments are in classes re'quiring 
special equipment not available in FOCUS (shoo 

machinery, typewriters, science lab equipment). 

* J- 

Supplerhentar y Statibn s 

It is comparatively rare to find a school pro- 
gram with more teachers than teaching stations, 
but this is the case with FOCUS. To increase 
the number of class options available'^ project 
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students, FOCUS "borrows" classrboms whenever 
they^ are x]ot in use by classes ia the regular 
school program. Members of the school faculty 
have been extremely cooperative and a wid§ 
-^4i4.e4;y--o#~jte^t€W n^st^^ been made 

avaT+atTe to FOCUS, ' ^ ^ 

Use of Special Building Faci 1 1 ties a nd Service s- 

FOCUS students. use special school facilities as 
a matter of course-- the student lounge, the 
auditorium* the computer ce'nter, niusic rehearsal 
rooms, etc. .One of the project's major objec- 
,tive is to help FOCUS students recognize and 
dccjess thems^elves to the total resources of the 
scholK , While it would b^ impossible to obtain, 
"frequency, count" dBta on this program function, 
casual observajt'ion definitely indicates that 
FOCUS students utilize s,pecial school facili- 
ties as o-^ten as da<'students in the regular, 
school prpgr.am. 

.Madison provides certain ancillary services and 
'personnel whicif are also .fully available to the 
projects' A"! though-FOCUS regards counseling 
as ^ ..function incumbent upon 'every teacher and 
the project team leader serves as counselor, 
each f^^CUS studen t i s ^aj so Sble to call on the 
schjD^ol 's regul ar^ counseli ng' staff. Additional ly\ 
FOCUS may request the services of the §choGl 
nurse, the media specialist, personne.l in the 
;Madison Employment, Career, Ctfllege Assistance 
(MECCA) of f i ce , -dri ver training specialists, 
the activities director, and similar ancillary 
resources. ^ > ^ - 

Summary . ' * . , 

It would be difficult to operate the FOCUS 
project in isolation. Proje*ct students heed , 
services and resources which are available to 
them only t,hrough the regular schooT striicture. 
Efforts to utilize these services and 'resiources 
have been .aeneral ly §.uccessf ul , particularly ih 
obtaining addition^al cl assroom sp^ace for pro- 
ject classes and making short-term' placements 
of FOCUS students inVegular losses. Without 
the coopers^tion of the en^ti re .school staff, 
FOCUS would be ^severely restricted in its 
effort to provide adequate programs for its-v- 
students, , ^ 
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FINANCIAL RESOURCES 



Federal Funding 

The FOCUS Project originally received much of 
its financial support from funds appropriated, 
for "innovative and exemplary" programs under 
Title III of the Elementary a^nd Seconda-ry 
Education Act of 1965, PL89-10, as Amended. 
Funds made available to th^e p.roject are 
channeled f i rs t' through the Oregon Board of 
Education and thefi throuc|h the Portland Public 
Schools. Fiscal responsibility is accepted by 
the Portland Public Schools. >^ 

Federal funds received during th'e first stages 
of the project include: ^. 

1970- 71 Planning Year ^$^5,000 

1971- 72 Demonstration Year #1 99,747 

1972- 73 Demonstration Year #2 67,900 
. ^973-74 Demonstration Year #3 50,050 

•Additionally, funds for Hi sseminati on. acti vi ties 
during 1974-75 have been provided in the amount 
of $38,385. 

Personnel Costs . Every effort has been made 
to reduce the amount of federal money used to 
support the project's staff. With an eye 
toward the day when outside funding ceases, 
the project moved gradually toward me^eting' 
personnel costs ^ locally . '^This was accomplished 
successfully »and the project began operation In ^ 
September 1974 with all teachers paid frpm local 
personnel fun^ds allocated "tl^Ma.dison High School 
Addi'ti onal ly i Madison provides salary for a 
half-time team leader, {The project direetqr 
and secretary are paid from title .III dissem- 
ination fuads . ) ' ' 

* r ' 

As indicated in Figure 10, personnel co^ts 
rieq^uired in the operation of the FOCUS' project ^ 
can be shifted from federal to^ local resources , 
over a period of time. ''When the project was 
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com:gletely integrated into the Portland Schools 
(Matrison H^S*), i t was possible to eliminate 
federal support for all jab responsibilities 
except those involving reporting and dissem- 
ination. Thus> in 1974-75, the local commit- 
ment to FOCUS is '5 1/2 FTE from regular school 
resources . 



1970 
Federal 
FTE 


-71 

ho cal 
FTE 


1971 
Federal 
FTE 


-72 
Local 
FTE 


1972 
Federal 
FTE 


-73 
Loc al 
FTE 


1973 
Federal 
FTE 


-74 

Local 
FTE 


Project ' 
Coordinator 


1 


0 


. 












/ 1 


Project • 
Secretary 


1/2 


0 


1/2. 


0 

\ 


1/2 


0 


1/2; 


0 


Project 
Director 










0 


. 1 


0 


1 


Project 
Counselor 






' 0 


L 


0 


1 




1 


Staff 
Teachers 






4 


•1 ' 


3 


2 


2 


3 I 


Para- 

^ P rof es3lonals*-" ^ 




1/2 ■ 


1/2 


1/2 . 


•D 


1/2 


0 


Tot^ai 


if'' 

1-1/2 <■ 


0^' 


^. 5 


2TJ./2 


4 . 


4 


3 


5 



, ' Fi gure 10. ; Per^-on nel S;u pport 1970-74 

. I^n struct io fTal M aterials a nd Sup Dlie s> A 
;4ubstairitiiiT .p^'ryfTon. of^'the Fimlb budget is 
^.^.expended' foV i nstructi ona T materi a l,s and 
^c(cti viti es ^not ap^rmally p^f^ovided secoVidaryf 
.;^^ool progratns. These are .materials", in the 
/ ♦ main vhich .g^9 into^such' *'non-standard" cUsses 
as ro'tVcl im'bl ng, . gourmet cookii ng, f i Immc^k^r ng, 
'TV prjoduction, do|j|B building^ au^'i o^-'r^t^ording, 
photd'graphy,* and /aviation training.- Federal . 
/^>f unds>j''US ed for special^ supplies and njatgrials 
-inclu^de: 1 97 I -72 "^$2, 800 (.including almost all 

^ mi§diatwar;6. purchased . 
2,332. ^' ' . \ . 



1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1.. 
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iTransporta tion and Admissions * 

Since ou t-of-school experiences make up a • , 
considerable part of the overall FOCUS instruc- 
tional program, budget categories for trans- 
portation and admissions have been established. 
Students share part of the expenses which resuU 
from bus charters, outdoor supplies^ and, admis- 
sion charges, but there is no reasonable way 
they can .support tl^e full program of community- 
based cla^sses which FOCUS wants to maintain. 
Title III funds designated for field trips and 
excursions included: 



1971- 


72 


Transportation : 


$2 ,600 






Admi ss i ons : 


^JOO 


1 972- 


7 3 


Transportation: 


1 >&00 






Admi ssi ons : 


1 ,200 


1 973- 


74 


Transportation: 


1 ,500 






Adnyi ssi ons : 


1 ,500 



.Consultants and Specialists . During its 
developmental period, the project used outside 
personnel in three main areas: 1) direct 
services to, students, 2) program development, 
and 3) staff development. There -were frequent 
occasions during the.. first three operational 
years in which the resources of the project 
staff were insufficient for dealing with, 
emerging student needs. In such instances, 
the services of consulting specialists were 
requested . 

^Typical of service specialists utilized by 
FOCUS staff and students have been: 



K reading diagnostician 

2. tutoring coordinator 

3 . envi ronmen ta 1 educa tion 

4. art craft instructors 

5. health clinician 

6. drug education consultant 

7 . psychol ogi cal tester 

8. aviation trainin'g consultant 



supe.rvi sor 



/ 
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Special consultants have been used in such 
^areas as: 

1. instructional objectives 

2. conflict management 

^3. learning activities packages 

4, problem solving techniques * 

5. innovative teaching strategies 
and materials 

Staff development activities for which outside 
specialists have been hired include:- 



1. reading development programs 
and materials 

2. visual literacy instruction and 
^technpl ogy 

3. Personal' Ori en tat iotrTnventory 
and personal growth 

Title III amounts budgeted for -consul tants and 
specialists. Including travel and per diem were; 



1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 ^ 



$2,540 
2,540 
2,800 



Extra Pr eparation Time . In accordance with the 
Pdrtl anJ'school dTstrlct'^ negotiated contract 
with the .teachers ' bargaining organization, 
compensation must be made for hours worked 
beyond the designated work day.' FOCUS staff 
members must consistently s'pend evening and' 
weekend hours on project work which has little 
to do with their day-to-day instructional duties 
In the past it was the policy of the project to 
pay teachers foretime spent working on tasks 
which are vital io the project development but 
not concerned with sucF^ routine activities as 
lesson planning, professional reading, pa.rent 
cdi^tacts, paper grading,' etc. 

Funds earmarked for extra 
tion included: 



preparatfon^;Compensa- 



1971-72 
197?-73 
19.73-74 



$2,700 
2,700 
3,600 



(1 .V 



Summer Workshop, As discussed in Section V, 
llanagement-Staf f Development, FOCUS operated 
three summer staff development workshops at 
Portland .State University, Funds allocated 
for this workshop series included: 



1971-7-2 
' 1972-73 
1973-74 

L ocal Funding 



$ 9,207 
10,850 
11 ,350 



Apart from the costs , of providing classroom 
space, heat, eTe'ctrici ty,- ancillary 'support 
services, custodial care, and daily maintenante., 
the primary contribution of the Portland school 
district to' the development of the FOClIS pro- ' 
ject between 1971-1974 consisted of s^alarifes 
paid staff members. As described in an earlier 
section (Figure 10), the local district has 
gradually "picked up" more of the^ personnel ^ 
costs until the goal of providing 5 1/2 FTE 
was attained when the project began operation 
without federal support in September 1974. . 

At the presen.t time, Madison .High School' pr,o- 
vides FOCUS with "departmental" support,, much 
the same as any academic division of the school, 
e.g. social studies, art, English, physical 
education, etc. This amoUnt varies annually 
according to the overall pupil .support allowance 
of vthe school. Midi ti ona 1 ly , FOCUS students 
pay an annual book rental and library services 
fee tff $20, mosywhjch has been made available ^ 
to the project since tfie textbook rental facil- 
ities of the regul ar. prograffl are rarely used' 
by teachers or/students. This creates a fund 
of roughly $2/000 which is available for the 
specific purp^ose of purchasing books, periodicals 
and renting films. 
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STUDENT TEACHING PROGRAM 



I 



Needs 

'FOCUS. A primary, characteristic of the FOCUS 
project is, its emphasis on establishirrg viable * 
r'^la tionshi ps between students and adults. In 
tn1§ direttlon, FOCUS attempts to provide an 
abundance of ^prof ess*iona'l anji pre~professi onal ^ 
modeU with whom students may interact. 

^Mufch of the FQCUS curriculum it built purpose- 
fully*around small seminar* and activity groups 
which allow maximum diversification of learn- 
ing experiences-^- both co.gn.itive and affective-- 
for students of all interests and talents. Such 
groupings, of course,, require staff personnel 
in numbers greater than the student/ teacher 
ratio commpnly found' in publjc schools. To 
help meet this need for adult models, FOCUS has 
designed a clinical practlcum plan which brin^ 
advanced education students- into the project to 
work as part of the instructional/leader.shlp 
team. 



of 



Uni vers i ty 
f a c It 1 ty m embers 



Idaho . During recent years, 
at the University of Idaho's 
College of Education have received considerable 
input regarding the need for experi ence-ba-sed 
curri^cul^ which wilV prepare graduates for , 
teaching positions in urban centers. This is^ 
of course,, a result of the national demographic 
trend toward urbanization. The typical teacher 
candidate enrolled in the college is, in terms 
of' background.- rather proyinicial. Most stu- 
dehts in the, student teaching program come from 
rural or small -town environments and, too ofte^n, 
the "Culture Shock*' encountered when they he^in 
teaching "careers in Portland^ Seatti?, Salt* 
Lake City, Oakland, Denver, and other large 
cities is severe handicap which compounds the 
normal problems facing beginning t'eaxhers. 

In 1971, the faculty considered this situation^ 
and accepted the fact that an on-site urban, 
training component would-be valuable addition 
to the student teachi^ng program. For tKis 
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reason, various possibilities for placing 
student' teachers in metropolitan school 
districts throughout the Northwest were, 
explored. One^af the alternatives which 
interested the faculty was that available 
•through the TOCUS -project • 



S pecif i c . Goals' : 

i 

Within theVOC^S setting, student teachers 
from the Uni^y^l^si ty of Idaho are involved in 
activities directed toward attainment of the 
following g6als: , 

* ♦ 

1. Under ^the guidance of a cooperating 
FOCUS ^teacher, student teachers will 
prepare Wesson plans, including lonjg- 
range and daily objectives, for the 
classes to which theyC^lre assigned. 

2. Under the guidance of /a coope'rating ^ 
FOCUS teacher, student, teachers wilT ^ 
plan instructional strategies which 
seem most appropriate to the 'immedi ate 
goals they wish to, accomplish.. 

3. Under the guidance of a cooperating 
FOCUS teacher, student teachers will 
take part in the counseling, or* inter- 
personal functions common to class- 
room teaching.' 

4. Under the guidance of a cooperating 
FOCUS teacher, student* teachers will* 
become adquainted with the procedural 
details common to classroom teaching. 

\ For example, grouping, room maintenr 
t anjce, field trips, roll taking, and 
organi2ation and coordination of 
materials. ' - , % ' ' 

5. Under the guidance of a cooperatin'g 
FOCUS teacher, student teachers will ' 
become familiar with- the„ou t-oT-school 
educational resources available in 
the metropol i tan area. 
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Proce 



Under the guidance of a cooperating > 
FOCUS teacher, student teachers will ♦ 
experiment with varfous audio-visual 
techniques and procedures and will 
evaluate them a»s instructional tools 
appropriate to their subject area or 
class responsibilities. 

* 

'Under the guidance of a cooperating 
FOCUS teacher, student teachers will 
sample various co-curricul ar activities 
through which they may make a contri- 

•bution to the school program. 

With the permission and advice of a 
cooperating FOCUS teacher, student 
teachers will have the opportunity 
to assume general responsibility for 
planning, conducting, and evaluating 
instructional sequences in FOCUS-^ 
cl^assrooms". |\ 

res*/ 



As part of the supervision cycle, student 
teachers in th^e Portland pilot progra|^: 

. 1. Attend regular planntn^^and evaluation 
seminars under tlie leadership of the 
col 1 ege supervi sor . 

2\ Take part -in teaching skill develop- 
ment exercises f o'll owi ng ^the Dwight 
Allen micro-tieaching, model . . ^ , 

3. liike part- in a cooperative appraisal 
program .in which their teaching 
' » performance is evaluated by the 

col lege Supervisor and cooperating 
teacher. The Cogan supervision cycle, 
consisting' of the pre-conf erence , 
claSiSroom observation, strategy 
formulation^ and Tlebriefing conference, 
is followed when appropriate. 

4* Complete self-appraisal assignments' 
required of sill College of Education " 
student teachers. 
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5. Participate in general student 
.teaching seminars and- workshops as* 

' ' ' arranged by the Portland school 
system^s teacher education office. 

6. Complete a student teaching log 

in which student teaching experiences-' 
are )^ecorded, analyzetl, and evaluated. 

>E valuation ^ ' ^ ' 

During the 1971-72, 1972-73, and 1973-74 pilot 
y.ears, the FQCUS'.practicum was restricted to 
student teachers from the University of Idaho. 
Approxi^mately 40 seniors and graduate stqdents 
were pi aced 'i n OCUS at various times during 
this period. The program operated under the 
s*upervision of Dr. Ralph NeTsen, FOCUS director 
and affiliate Professor of Ed.ucation at the . 
University. Contractually, the University of 
Idaho and the FOCUS project functioned under, 
terms^ of the contract arranged by Dr. Melvin' 
Farley, University of Idaho Director of Stu- 
dent Teachers and Dr. Carlos Taylor, Assistant 
Superintendent for Personnel Services of ' the 
Portland, school district and endorsed- by the 
\Uni versity 's Board of Regents and the school ' 
district's Board of Directors. ^ 

Evaluation of the pilot program is the joint 
responsibility of the University of Idaho 
representative and the Portland school system 
'teacher education office. The program is 
evaluated, in terms of the preceding objectives" 
and procedures. v 



Conclusions 

At the'-end of the 
f ol 1 owi ng- gene'ral 



three-year pilot 
conclusions were 



period, the 
»*eached: 



1. The addition of student teachers 
, provided greater flexibility to the 

FOCUS curricuTum than would h^ve been 
•^pos^sible had the program been dependent 
only u|5on the resources of the certif- 
icated staff. 



2. Student teachers unanimously agreed 
that the urban experience was impop- 
.tant to. their professional training. 



^Vs^Superintendents and personnel o/ficers 
to whom student teacher applied*. for > 
positions following their FOCUS 
^ • experience expressed no concerns 
about the "experimental" jiature of 
the practicum - school, district 
officials did not question the^ • 
legitimacy of FOCUS as a training 
site for student ^teachers . ' 

4. The "exchange" of staff tjme' taken^ 
in student teaching supervision for 
the additional personnel, resources 
provided by* student teachers is 
mutually beneficial . 

5. The range af professional resfionst- 
bilities undertaken by student 
teachers in FOCUS is more extensive 
than is experienced by student teachers 
in more traditional stfuctur-e, j 

6. "Teaming" with experienced staff 
colleagues was seen^by many FOCUS 
student teachers aslperhaps the 
best "professional education,*" they 
had experienced since entering the 
teacher education program. 
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EVALUATION DESIGN 



Rationale 



The purpose of the FOCUS evaluation program Is 
to provide all relevant information needed to 
facilitate the decision making process concern- 
ing the continuation^ modification and/or^ 
terminati on of various el ements of the project. 
Essentially^ evaluative information wi^l serve 
three functions: a) provide evidence of, and 
explanations for,^the extent to which project 
goajs-are being achieved; b) provide Infor- 
mation leading to program modification to 
increase effectiveness or efficiency; and c) 
provide detailed documentation of project 
operations by which other schools could 
implement spebclfic project elements. 



Desi gn 



The project evaluation is^conducted within th€ 
framework of a discrepancy model > similar to 
those developed by Stake and Provxis. Essen-> 
tially, the evaluation strategy is te compare 
the proposed goals^or outcomes of the project 
wij;h the actual attainment of those goals. 
That is, the evaluation attempts to determine 
the extent to which the project -has achieved 
or'ls achieving that which it set out to do. • 
A discrepancy is identified whenever there ,is 
a lack of congruence between w|:iat Is proposed 
and what Is achiev.ed. 

PPBS 

Analysis of the project's progress and develop- 
ment during its tenu»*e' is aceompl i s hed with' 
attention to the accountability system pre- 
vailing within the Portland schobl system. 
Specifically, Portland School District #1 is 
employing the Planning-Programming-B'udgeting 
System (PPBS) to assess the e,f f ecti veness and 
efficiency of. all programs within its jurisdic- 
tion. An integral part of the -PPBS system is 
the sub-division of programs into three compo- 
nents leased on the function pe^ormed. 
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These three components are Management, Support, 
and Education/Training, -The Management compo- 
nent pertains to those decisions concerning 
the, establ ishment , implementation, and mainten- 
ance of efficient and effective organiriation 
and procedures by which the project is to' 
administered. The Support component pertains 
to those services provided for the project and, 
those services provided'by the projet:t. 
Finally, the Eduta tion/Trai ni ng compo-nent 
pertains to learning outcomes proposed for the 
participants of the particular project. 

Consequently, evaluation involves separate 
analyses of each of the three program compo- 
nents (Management, Support;, and Education/ 
Training) and revolves around analysis of the 
prepared goals (desired outcomes), activities 
(to achieve goals) and observed outcomes 
relevant to each components ^ In addition, 
evaluative information obtai'ned is* utilized 
continuously to adjust and/or modify various 
elements of the program. The relationships 
between the three program components, there- ^ 
fore, might be di agrammati cal ly represented 
as follows: 



M'anagement 
C9mponent 



Support 
Component 



Education 
Traini ng 
Component 



The above diagram could be interpreted as 
follows: decisions made at the Management^ 
level will have di^wJct effect upon decisions 
at the Sup-port level, which in turn will ai'fect 
decisions at the EducatlonaVTraining level. 
In addition, as evaluative^ information is 
obtained concerning the Support function, it 
may be fed back to affect (adjust, mo'dlfy) 
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previously es tabii shed and* proposed decisions 
at the Management level,. As evaluative infor- 
mation is obtained 'concerning the Education/ 
Training function, it may be fed back to 
affect (adjust, modify) either or both Support 
or Management decis-ions. As the evaluation 
'process functions in this mann-er, it may be 
considered to be an integral part of the' pro- 
ject itself, ' ^ A * 

It is imperative to note that it, is fully 
recognized that Management and Support components 
exist only for the purpose of achieving Educa- 
tion/Training .goal s . However, it is believed 
that the actual implementation of the. program 
fl ows. through the seq-uence indicated above; 
that is. Management, S^ipport, Education/ 
Training. Consequently,, the three components 
are analyzed in accordance with this sequence^ 
It should be kept in mind, however, that the 
ultimate goal 'is the education and/or training 
of the students parti cipati on i n the project. 

Summary ^ 

The proposed evaluation takes into considera- 
tion the PI anni ng-Programmi ng-Budgeti ng System 
(PPBS) currently being employed in the Portland 
Public Schools. That is, separate discrepancy 
analyses are performed pertaining to the pro- 
ject's Management, Support, and Education/ 
Training components. 

Specific goaVs, activities, and evaluation pro- 
cedures are identified and groiyped for each of 
the three components with specifications of 
these goals, activities, and evaluation pro- 
cedures revi^ewed , apprai sed , and revi sed 
periodically in light of changing project 
conditions and needs. /' 
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DISSEMINATION ' ' 






' Rationale 






As a demonstration model supported, by federal ' 
monies allocated for innovation, certajn dis- 
semination activities are incumbent upon the 
• FbCUS project and its s'taff. Citizens, school 
patrons, and professional colleagues need to 
know about' and understand the new methods, 
prganiza tional pattertis, teaching strategies,... 
and curricular approaches which FOCUS is model- 
ing in order that the.y may make informed deci- 
sions as to further efforts for change in educa- 
tiorv.^ Thus , an important part of the ^project ' s 
management component is the effort made to 
di s*se<ni na te information about sig^nificant 
successes . and failures. 


C 

- 

S 




Strategies 


0 

• 




yThere are two basic dissemination aims followed 
-by th'e project • One i^ dissemination of general 
information about the project to the general 
public, and to key or target audi-ences witfrin 
that general public* The second is the dis- 
semination of more specialized information, 
including professional data, fin'dings, plans, 
reports, and bther signif^ant information to 
professional audiences^ 






*» 

There is nothing restrictive about this identi- 
fication of two basic dissemination functions'; 
actually, many of the same materials are' used 
with groups and '^audfiences within each larger 
category* What needs to be clear, however, is* 

* that the project identifies the speci f i cl fiur- , 
pose of any dissemination effort, and th^n-^ 
designs specific materials and strategies 
whifch will be most .effective with the targ'et 

' group. 


» - 

✓ 

• 

4 




For example, FQ'KUS representa*ti ves -address 
general information materials-- brochures, rhedia 
presentations, etc.-- to members of the aener^al 
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audience category in orber to build both imder- 
standing and support for the project. The same 
goal may be in mind when addressing a profes- 
sional audience but the materials - monographs,, 
statistics, etc.- are usually' much more explicit 
and built around much more professional themes ; 
than used with general audiences. In short, 
the same result from different groups may wel.l, 
require either different materials or a combina- 
ti'on of types. ^ 

General Dissemination Materials Available 



1 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11 . 
12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

IZ/. 

18. 

19." 

20. 



1 
2 
3 



Monograph Series 

Student Selection in FOCUS 
FOCUS Curriculum Model 
UtiJizing Community Resources 

* Basic FOCUS Philosophy 
Student Teaching Component 
Attitudin'al Goals for Students 
,Ut|;l,i zing School Resources 
Cl'cfSs Selection Procedures 
Atten-dance Procedures 
Cross-Peer Instruction 
Physipal Resources" ^ — 

, Procedures for Admittirig and 
Rel easing Students.- 
FOCUS Curriculum Summary 
Anecdota-I Records in FOCU^ ' 
An Outsider Reviews FOCUS 

^ Evaluation vs. Accrediation - 
S.ta.ff Development in FOCUS 
Visual Literacy in FOCUS 
Openijig School Activities 
Affective Measurement 



M anual s 

F^QCUS^ Operatio ns 
FOCUS VaTTdati^^ 
Monographs 1-*20T 



Brochures 



Adopters 

Report 

bound. 



Manual 



1^ 



1 



A Look at FOCUS 

2. ^FOCUS Facts 

3. FOCUS in Bits and 



Pi eces 



* 



Newspaper and PeriodicaT Reprints 

T . ■ Helpful Hints for Your High School 's 
AT ternati ve Program • . ' 



2. Students Praise -FOCUS 



1 

2 




ed/i"a Productions 

"Celebration of the Ordinary" 

(slide/tape produqtion, 27, min-) 



"Ah Alternative Within" 

(slide/tape prpduction, 15 min.) 

(Both productions now available on 
3/4 inch calor video cassetts-) 



Summary 

FOC.US views dissemination as a kiey project 
acttvity, assuring the effective spread of 
information generated the successful opera- 
tion bf the project and thereby influencing 
support for educational change* Dissemination 
deals with information which must reacfv a 
.variety of audiences and which generally 
requires careful preparation of material's to 
>tyuj[;ld understanding and support, to create and 
sfift^jVate change, and to continue suggestion, 
persuasion, and pressures until change is - ' 
achieved. Dissemination efforts need to be 
addressed both to the general public and to 
the educational prac i ti oners , wi th materials • 
prepareCrto appeal to both audiences. Within , 
the two categories there are special groups 
demanding specially prepared material? arid 
activi ties' if dissemination ^efforts are to "l)e3« 
fully success^ful • (See ^Figure .1 1. ) ' 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



During the period 1971-74, the FOCUS project 
earrnarked part of the federal funds received 
for staff development acti^vi ties . which assisted 
teachers both In acquiring new teaching tech- 
-niques and materials and in working through 
professional and inter-personal problems which 
occurred during the course of project operation. 
These activities were carried on during the 
axademic year and ,a|,so during six-week work- 
shops held each summer. 

Academic Year Activities . * * 

Most in-service activities carried oh during 
the academic year are designed to accomplish 
specific ends rather than provide general * 
understandings • .For example, faced with 
several extremely severe reading problems, 
the staff obtainfed the servfces of diagnostic 
and developmental reading specialists who pro- 
vided both in'structional techniques and special 
materials for up-grading the FOCUS, reading pro- 
gram., Similarly, faced with serious' rel ational 
strains within tJie team* FOCUS utilized the 
services of National Training Lab (NTL) con- 
sultants in an; effort to identify problems, and 
develop conflict management skills which would 
help eliminate them. Other staff development 
activities have^ invol ved work with s^iecialists 
and cbnsultants, in drug abuse education, career 
education, environmental education, and personal 
health. 



While most staff development activities^ during 
the acadewic year have been conducted during 
after-school hours (compensated), there have 
been occasions when the project's students 
have been excused from school at noon in 
order to allow the staff to meet for a full 
afternoon. Additionally, one week-end work- 
shop was held at a conference site just outside 
of the city. ' ' . 
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Summer Workshop /Acti vi ties 

Following each devel opmentafl year, a six-week 
staff development workshop has been con<i\icted. 
The workshops, which involved all staff /members , 
were designed. to^ accomplish the following 
major objective's:'. 

1\ Review th^ ^previous operational year 
and explore possible areas for 
program revision. 

2* Identify specific problems encountered 
duri ng the • previous operational year 
and decide on remedi al 'strategies to' 
f be followed during the next school 
year^ 

3, Integrate new teachers into the 
FOCUS team. 



Integrate new students 
F-OCUS project.. . 



into the 



5. Provide micro- teachi ng labora^tory 
work for teachers seeking new 
instructional styles .and techniques. 

6/ Provide compensated time for in- 
depth study of current professional 
literature regarding tflternative 
school programs, disadvantaged 
learners , teaching strategies , and 
conflict management.- 

7* Re-establish contacts . wi th students 
and parents by making home calls 
to each student's family. 

Workshop Organi zation > The 1972 workshop, whi^h 
was typical of the FOCUS Summer Staff develop- 
ment programs, consisted of three two-week 
phases: 

* 

1 . Phase I -problem Analysis and Program 
Revi sion 

2. Phase M -Independent Reading and 
Personal Home Contacts* 

3 • Phase II I-I ns t rue t i onal Skills 

Improvement and Program 
Planning . 



4 
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The^ workshop was conducted under the auspices 
of Portl.arxJ. St^te University. The University . 
accredited workshop abtiviti es and provided 
all raqueste^jl facilities for s.taff participants. 
Five three-credit classes were approved by the 
registrar, and three of which could be selected 
by p5^rtici pants for transcript credit. , 

Edci 507 Semine^r: Hi crb-teaching : 
. . • < Instructional Improvement. 

E^ci ;;^07 Seminar: Curriculum- Force 
\ Field Problem Analysis 

Eds\f 507, Seminar: CI assroom Counsel ing 

Psy 507 ^Seminar: Cpnfl ict Management 



Psy 507 'Seminar: 



The^ fiil i enated Hi gh 
$chool Student 



(In'addition to FOCUS ista.ff^^ m6mbe,rs , several \ 
summer term students from Portland State 
University participated in the workshop. Of 
the PSU group, three wfere ynder-graduate stu- - 
de>ts* thr^ were ftilT-timp^ gr^^^duate students, 
and eight were c^jTcifi cated .teachers from 
metropolitan are« sdhoals.) ' FOCUS staff members 
enrdiled for PSU credit paid their own tuition* 
I^nstriictor of record for all classes was Dr. 
Ralph Nelsen, FOCUS director and Assistant 
Professor of Education at PSU. 
♦ ' . \ 

Problem Analysis. ^ High priort|;y is given' to 
problems which were encountered! in the project 
during pirevious operational yeairs. Using the 
Force Field Prpblem Analysis tqchftique, staff 
n\embers attempt to identify the restraining 
and facilitating forces vffidch come^into play^ ' 
during the year. Program procedures are re- 
viewed an4 evaluated in terms of 1) Overall 
goals, 2) Enabling Objectives.,: 3)- Pbssifile 
Enabling Strategies , .and 4) Po'ssibjfe Enabling 
Acti vities - ' \^ ^ , 

Ho me CgllS f, It is .a high priority goal that , 
aFl team Iriembers make personal visits to the. 
families of project students. Each staff 
member assumes responsii)i li ty for contacting 




between 18-25 students during July and August* 
•I n -addi t'ion to serving an "introductory" 
function, these visits enabled t^e Staff.^o 
gather several suggestions regardi ng^^program 
cha^nges which parents and students feel would 
be helpful • For example, during the 1972 summer 
calls; students suggested that instructior^l . 
cycles be longer than two weeks, a^^ parents, 
suggested that closer contact betv^l'^en school 
and home might help reduce the incidence Df 
Iruancy and class cuttiag. . i» 



Indi vidual 



Readina. A 
"that 



constant problem for 

FOCUS teachers'is that after-school and week- 
end program ,responsibi 1 i ties make it very 
difficult for them. to stay current with the - 
professional 1 Tterature • >^ Therefore, part\of ^ 
each summfer workshop, is given over to unstlh^- 
tured time in which teachers might pursue this 
vital professional devel opment' ac ttvi ty . ' 

Mi cro-teafching. > The purpose of the summer 

rai ciro-teactii ng sequence is to i ntroduce -staff • 

members to a variety of instructional strategies 

which have ^been va I idated' by teachers working 

with reluctant learners in other parts of 

the nation. Using the format devised by 

Or^ Dwi^ght Allen, Univer,sity o.f Massachusetts* 

staff members teach a series- of "min;-lessojis" , 

each lesson isolating a single strategy. for 

practice. The micro- teachi ng sequence con-, 

sistdd of the folTowiag steps: ^ 



1 



Vt6V^ specif i c^'ski 1 1 film (5-7 mifuTtes) 
from General Learning Corp .> Teachi ng 
Skills for S econdary Teachers » 
TFilms lent to FOCUS by Eastern 
Washington State College.) 

Review printed materials for selected 
ski^lj Instruction Manuals, T eac hi ng 
SkiWs for Seco nd ary Te achers > 



3. 



Prepare mini-lesson stressi 
or two specif ic ski 11 s . 



ng one 



Present mini 
class, les 



lesson 
video 



to s imu I atexi 
•taped • 
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V 



5, Debrief with students, 
and colleagues, using 
as prime feedback tool 



supervisor, 
vi deo-tape 



6, Reteach lesson, repeat step #^5. 

Program/Curriculum Revisio n. As a result of 
summer problem analysis and sol ution . brai n- 
storming sessions, the staff has seveVail 
revisions in the original program format. 
Included in ttiese changes were: 



1 



Adoptation of a basic four week 
instructional cycle rather than 
a. two week .cycl e. 



Assumption of greater 
responsibility by the 
staff, .coordi na ted, by 
teacher. 



curr ioilar 
teachTng 
the lead - 



4. 



Definition of specific content 
areas for Coramunicati on Ajnalysi's , 
Realities, and Values laboratories. 

Identification of some daily labs 
as "Clinical," with more empha&is 
on basic skill content .than\was the 
Case during the -ori-gi nal model. . 



Ins true ti ona I Objective s ♦ Usilig the book ^ 
Behavi oral A nalys is of " Lear ni ng Object ives 
CHarmes", 1970) as a guide, staff rtiembers have 
worked on their skills in the area- of design 
and writing instructional objectives' each^ 
summer. Much of the work during ^Phase 'l and 
Phase in of the 1972 workshop was approached 
.from the ^'performance" point of'yiew.' Staff 
consensus is that inability to produce and 
fbllow reasonable performance goals was a 
*major sh^ortcotnlng of the team during the early 
stage of the program. 



student 
Fave 



Inyo lveinent . 
Worked 



A number of 
staff during 



FOCUS students> 
the summer 



with the 

Specifically, students work as "models" in 
the micro-teaching lab, paint and decorate 
areas of the FOCUS office and project class- 
rooms ,^ and serve as program representatives by 
accompanying staff members on summer home calls 
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Persona l Feedback 

Under the leadership of Dr. Donald D/HoU, all 
staff members complete Shostom^s PersonaT Orien - 
tatio n Inventory , an instrument, designed to 
^provide self-attitude feedback to the -indi vi dual 
Dr. Holt works with the staff each summer, in- 
terpreting individual test results and construc- 
ting a staff profile- Much of the data gener- 
ated in this activity is i ncorporated^i n plan- 
ning for the relational aspects of tjie following 
school year. A number of staff prot?ocols -have 
been es^tablished on the basis of tpSt infor- 
mation and interpretation. 



Sumnra ry 

The staff 
extremely 



deve lopmen t 
valuable in 



\ 

program 
that it: 



IS seen as 



T. Provides staff members an opporturi^ty 
to m'eet with qualified specialists on 
a "t^sk" basis. - 

2>. ^Provides an opportunity for the staff 
to..examine project operations in detail 
and ^llow adequate time to analyze 
specific problems in terms of cause 
and remedi ^ti-on^ ' 

3.' Provides students and staff the pppor- 
tunity to work together in developing 
plans for program operati^ons year. 

4/ Provides an opportunity for other 

teachers and ,pre-professi onal s *to join 
with FOCUS team members and examine 
problems and procedures which they 
migh*t anticipate^when^ini tiating a 
simila»r alternative program 'i n other 
sch.ools.^ 

5. Provides' an opportunity fqr teachers 
to keep current with professional 
literature. ^ v 

6. Provides an opportunity for staff members 
and parents to -meet 'arid disbuss their 
ideas and concerns apart from the 
*'scho6l ^ environment . " 

7. Provides an .opportunity for staVf members 
to develop and improve instructional 
materials and techniques. 
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FIRLD TRIP.S 
(FOCUS) 



Field trips and excursions are to be considered key aspects of the 
FOCUS program. Staff members are urged to utilize; local and regional 
resources as extensively as p^ossiblfe. The rollowing preparatory and 
evaluation procedures arfe to be followed, 

♦ ^ ' ■ ' 

1. A "FOCUS FIELD TRIP NOTIFICATION" form should: be cotap letely 
filled out in duplicate and turned in to Ralph Nelsen five. 

• s chool days before the proposed field trip. 

2. For extejided field' trips, a complete "FOCUSvPIKLD TRIP" form 
as above AND and "EXTENDED FIELD TRIP" form for Madison and 
Area II must be submitted. Normally^ six weeks* notice is 

^ required for approval. Turn.in both forms" to 'Ralph Nelsen.. • 

3.. For individual field trips on which a student* is not going to^ 
^ be ' accompanied by a teacher, complete"'a "PERMISSION TO LEAVE 
^ SCHOOL" form, have it signed by the parent, and turn in to 
Ralph Nelsen. (Note: Only public transpott or family car 
are . authorized f or «t ransportation. ) ^ ^ ' 

■ H 



4. Far all field trips, a "FOCUS. FIELD TRIP RESUME AND EVALUATION" 
form must 1)e completed within twb days after the t,rip» ' 

5. '' All'-s tudents participating in field trips MUST ha^e a signed 

* "PERMISSION TO LEAVE SCHOOL" form on file for each excursion 
away from school. ^ - 

6. All students participating in "risk" field trips (i.e. rack 
climbing^ overnight camping, aviation, etc.) must be covered 
either by family Health and Accident insurance or by an OSAA , 

'% • school policy. ^ • ' 

7. Under certain conditions it is permissible for a student to 
drive his own car; while on an individual field trip . However, 

* the parent mtis^t tirst fill out '"TRANS.PORTATfbN NOTIFICATION" 
form. Stu4ent3 MAY NOT transpo^r^t other students in their 
cars under any school-related circumstances. 

Plans for field trips must include cons^-deratian, for .other staff 
members. While small group trips are Very profitable, they some- 
times *tust be correlated with other activities in'^order to con- 
serve staff personnel resources. Teachers must'discuss field 
trip^ with their staff colleagues in order to es-tabliah ways to 
have excursions wtTlch can serve many purposes. 
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I GENERAL GUIDELINES FOR: FIELD TRIPS 
(MADISON HIGH SCHOOL) 



Field trips are a recognized, warthwhile extension of schoolroom 
learning *ac tiv.i ties . However , \each teacher, in taking students out 
of other teachers* classes, has the responsib ilitjc of exercising 
carefill professional judgment as to the value and, appropriateness 
qf the proposed field trip ; tiae^ excursion should bear immediate 
relationship to the topic being studied. Teachers wishing to take 
more ^than ^ne classroom of students on a trip, should consider the 
disruptive effect of taking large numbers of students out of others* 
classes* on the total school situation in evaluating the worth of the 
proposed activity. 

In addition, the following guidelines should be^ob^erved: 



1. " No > field Irips ate to be planned for the Xast 
V week of tile grade-period. 

2. Transportation shall be hy common carrier unless 
other specific means have been approved. 

3. Permission-tOrr.Leave-Schoal forms must be signed 
by parents and returned to the teacher in charge 
of the .field trip before departing the building'. 

4. Allowances for supervision of stu(ientj3 not wishing 
to partici'pate in the field trip are to be made ^b-y 
the teacher in charge. ^ 

5. Two notif icat ion-of-f ield* trip forms should 1)e 
^placed in the curriculum vice principal's bOx 

at least one we6k prior to the event. 

\ 

6. Make-up privileges are to be granted to students who 
miss other tea^chers* classes due to a fie^Ta trip; 
and equitable, substftute assignments giyen if 
necessary r 

7. The teacher making the fielxi trip is responsible, 
for notification of other teachers. Destination, 
daC*e, name of teacher and names of all students 
parti cip a'ting are to be supplied to all teachers 
and adminis tratojrs two days -before the proposed 
field trip. 
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EMERGENCY HEALTH PROCEDURE 

c 



If a student is in^ school and appears to have "overdosed" or is 
having a bad experience on^ drugs, we have the responsibility to 
s-ee-^-iJbia ^the stud ent gets promt) t medi caJ. at ten t ion . Since we ^ 
do not have any d~rug crisis services set up at Madison "yet, the 
following options are the only ones available to us for helping 
a atudent thjough a crisis: 

1. *Call the student^s parents and ask them to Come to the 
school quickly , his child is very sick and appears to 
need some kind of medical attention. Do not tell the 
parents his child is on drugs! If the family does not' 
have a physician readily available, they can transport 
their child to one of the locations for attention: 

a. Providence Hospital Emergency, 700 N.E. 47th, 234-8211 

' , i 

b. Outside Inn, 1240 S.W. Salmon , .223-4121 

O^jen Hon, thru Fri,- 7-10 p.m. Doctors and Social Workers 

on duty* 

c. Multnomah yCounty Hospital, 3171 S.W. Sam Jackson Park Rd . 
Multnomah County Emergencfjr: 228-9131, ext. 681. 

2. If the student's parents can't be reached, call\ the Police 
Department, 226-7551, ask for radio emergency. They will 
send an ambulance as soon as possible. there is no charge for. 
the ambulance and we have been advised the student will not 

be arrested for using drugs, C??) 

Note //I: Be, sure the student h^s Vo drugs .'in his 
possession before he is referred to any 
agency, as he can not be afrested for being- ^ 
under the influence of drugs but can get 
; busted" for h'olding. 

If a student is in school and appears to be under the influence of 
drugs, call his parents ^tid advise them that their child is acting 
in a very unusual manner and may be s 1 ck Do not say he^*i_s on ^ 
drugs I Ask the parents to pick up the s tud?S*F f rom school. If 
the parents have no car, ask ^them to send a taxi, or friend or' 
relative to drive the studen.t home. The student may wait in 
the nurse's office in the vcauns^eling area. 

Drug Treatment: Do nqX attempt to treat what appears to be drug 

^ related behavior. "Refer to the procedures listed 

above . > . v > % 

* - / 

It is necessary to notify the appropriate Madison vice-principal 
in case of any health emergeri-cy. / 
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PERIODIC PARENT CONTACTS • 

< 

All members of the cer t if icat ed ^ ins true t ional statf are expe*cted 
to contact parents of FOCUS students regular^ly. This series of home 
contacts, made either in person or by telephone, is intended to be 
informal rather than formal in nature. The purpose of the contact is 
not; particularly to Inform parents of a student's academic progress, 
'behavior, or attendance. Rather, contact is made for the purpose of 
assuring parents that they' are not forgotten, ignored, or otherwise 
seen as "non-persons" in the FOCUS structure. In short, the periodic 
home contact is to serve a "P.R," function, 

A contact schedule form is available for the purpose of s.yst^ma- 
tizi.ng the home contact process. The roster of FOCUS has^ been •divided 
into five appro:^iraately equal lists, and each of. the five members of 
the ins tructionaj ^staf f will have the responsibility of making, a 
monthly contact with tke parents of the students on the ^lisT: .assigned to*" 
him. . , , ' * * ,^ 

Sinde the fundamental purpose of the home contact is to devel^op 
the parent's feeling' of involvement with FOCUS, dialogue ahould develop 
along lines initiated by parents as much as possible. Staff members 
may,^ of course, "direct" the conversation to include suqlr subjects as 
coming parent meetings, recent program activities, special project 
events, particular areas in which parent help would be useful, etc. 
Such questions as the following haye been successfully used by staff ' 
members to get the conversational ball rolling. 

!• "Is there anything specialT you* d like addressed 
at the parents meeting next week?" 

- "f . • 

2. "What is the general feeling toward FOCUS in 
your neighborhood or among yo'ur jcrlends?" 

3. "x^/ould you 5e interested in going along on a trip ^ 
to the beach/ with our bioUogy group next week?^' 

* ' • 

4. "Has youi: son' (daughter) made any coiajnen.ts about the 
project you think would be helpful in our efforts to 
improve our daily program?" - ' ' 

Please don't use this contact opportunity as a vehicle for dis- 
cussing a student's school performance in any great derail. If a 
parent requests specific information, offer t^o arrange an evaluation 
conference at the school involving all staff members wh9 have the 
student in class. AS^ t rule of thumb, try to get parents ^o visit 
the project for conferences, as*' observer^, as resource persons, for 
parent meetings, etc. That's the goal — ^parent involvement. < 
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UN CLASSROOM POLICY 



Sign-Up . , 

Within reasona'ble limits, the Unclassroom. will be jDpen to 
students at all times* The following guidelines . will be in effect 
until revisions are determined: - 

^ !• pne staff member will be assigned supervisoijy responsibility 
j5 for the Unclassroom during each, mod, , 

2. Open sign-up for the Unclassroom will 1)6 restricte<l to those 
. mods when students are not scheduled for an ins tructiouai lab< 
(Realities, Communication, Analysis, Values.) 

Students ma^y go to the Unclassroom , from instructional labs. 
I only wfth^writt.en permission of their lab instructor* 

4. The staff supervisor will c'oTapile a list of all students in 
the Unclassroom during a given mod. This list will indicate 
which students came from instructional \labs and which were 
signed up for the Unclassroom on their regular .schedule; 

Activities - ' . , * 



Generally speaking , the Unclassroom should be seen as an activity 
c^enter for ta^le games, individual reading, project work, small groups 
"rap" sessions, etc. (In the past, ther^e has beeri some misinterpre- 
tation of the UnclasTsroom' s function*) Games have been purchased, and 
are located in a file cabinet 'in the FOCUS office. Others may be 
purchased at^taff members' request. ' 



Office Area ^ \ , 

It is the responsibility of the Unclassroom supervisor to regulate 
the student traffic flow into the FOCUS office area. Staff members" 
are asked to keep all but "emergency , cases" out of the office. 

Clean-Up 

It Is the responsibility of the supervisor to see that the 
Unclassroom is left In an orderly condition at the end 'of each mod. 
^ Chairs and tables are to be\ neatly arranged, papers picked up, maga- 
^ zines put away, and table gapes returned to the office. Unless 
changed in the future, the existing policy is that soft drinks in 
paper cups from the student lounge are not to be brought into the 
Unclassroom. 
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MEDIAWARE AND MATERIALS 



There are two immediate s'ources of mediaware. FOCUS owns several 
thousand dollars worth of cameras, projactors, recorders, and tele- 
vision equipment. Additionally, the resources of the Madison A-'V 
center "are available as described in the Madison staff handbook. 

Availability ♦ - % 

^ ^ . ^. _ 

All FOCUS equipment is available to, staff members dn a "first- 
come, first-served" basis • A sign-up schedule will be ni§,^,ntained. 

All Madison equiprtient must be reserved a day early* If you 
sign up with the media.,^i^erk , she will arrange to have the desired 
equipment delivered to your room and picked up^by the student media 
service crew* 

Operation 

Please don't use A-V equipment unless you have been checked 
out in its operation. See Ralph Nelsen or request a student Operator* 



A^V Libraries' 



The Portland school, district maintains an eictensive library of 
films, film strips, recording^ and supplementary media kits and 
materials. All of Luese items are listed in a Blue catalog, copies 
of whi>ch are avaJLlable in the FOCUS office and -the Madison bookroom. 
Materials may be ordered f or ^.delivery or picjced up at the district 
administration building. A special order form must be used^ and 1? 
available in the bookroom. 

V,' i» \ 

f 

Additionally, thjs Multnomah County library. Main Branch, has a 
small, but excellent, collection of films, A catalog is 'available 
which lists all library titles. Films from this source musKbe picked 
up and returned in person. 

Special Note : Because of the problem of sound filtering into the 
adjatent library area,, it Is project policy that all sound equipment 
used in the Unclassroom must be operated with headphones. We' have 
a number of individual headphone sets and a listening center unit 
for this "purpose. It is the responsibility of the Unclassroom supeV- 
visor to see that this regulation is followed at all times. 
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FOCUS PURCHASES 



J' 



PURCHASES: 



The follow-fng purchase procedures will be followed: 



1. 



2. 



3. 



Major items ' (capital outlay) will -be purchased by ' 
Mr. Bolos through Ralph N#lsen. Include cost, model 
number, supplier's name and address, and educational 
objective for purchase. 

Items over $10.00. These may be obtained with- a MaJison 
purchase order. Give white requisition form to supplier, 
other two copies to Ralph Nelsen. Do . not make purchs-ses 
over $10.00 without purchase order form. 



Items -under $10.00 may be purchased directly by teachers, 
providing items have been OK'd by Ralph in advance. 
Out-of-pocket expenses up to $10 will be reimbursed 
from petty cash through the student store. Give 
receipts to Ralph and you will get a reimbursement 
' form which will be honored by Madison's storekeeper. 
(Some re/imburseme|its are by check since the cash 
supply in the store frequently runs low.) 

4. In all cases, no purchases, orders, or requisition are 
to be made without prior approval by Ralph Nelsen. 
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improved if ri»^ olL&eTvatlons are recorded/ The^ anecdotal record is" 

one method which, serves this purpose* Essentially, the anecdotal 

recordjconsis ts of a report of an incident deemed significant or 

typical of a student's behavior. If the teacher systematically re- 

cords such iueiden±s, ift is likely that consistent patterns of -^^ 

behavior will' soon show up. Furthermore, if anecdotal entries are 

made over a periled of time and in .a variety of situatioas, some 

fairly vaiid judgments can be made concerning the over-^all behavior 

* 

*<>f particular students. < 

Anecdotal records should possess the. followi^ig characteristics: 

(1) pbservatdLpns should be accurately recorded, with complete objec- 

^ ' r 

- ' . *' ♦ ' . 

tivity emphaa^ized; (2) they should be concise', reporting only a . 

single incident at a time; and ■ (3) they should serve as a continuous 

and cumulative record cov-ering.a variety of situations. Anecdotal . 

^'ecoirds are no t intended t^o convey emotional opinions or vagufe gen- 

eralizations . Their purpose is to communicate succinctly factual 

information that identifies 1>. da ta , -i . e * , names, dates,, etc. 2) sqt- , 

ting, and 3)'incident* Same '^anecdotal formats realis tically . include 

$ ^space for interpretations and recommendations following the * incident ^ 

.There sould^ , howeyet , b.fe a clear dis tinction..betw,eeh objective and 

..subjective entries. ' : , 

^ \ Another format which i,s used for anecdotal entries divides, t^he 

entry ^into three major parts t*^ episode, interpTet^fclon, and action/ 



recommendations. The following example will illustrate this type 

of report: . . ^ ^ ' ^ 

Episode: . • 

Bill again reported to school exhibi ting visible ' 
physical bruises. After que8t;ioning , he reluctLantly 
stated that his father had punished him. 

* Interpretation: ^ ... 

• Possibly a case of child abused 

Ac t ion /Recommendation: ' « . ' 

' ^Matter .referred to the school nurse. Project director 
apprised of the episode. If suspicions are verified 
this will become a matter for legal and medical ^'ctioti 
rather than soley an academic problem. ♦ • 

f 

Anecdotal records like any evaluative technique, have limita- 
tions. For example, they must be accurate if they are to possess 
any value; they may prejudice future readers wjien thk behavior Is no 
lo1[iger* typical; and perhaps most importantly, ^he system is time 
consumlfng and demanding upon teachers. However/ the benefits derived 
from systematic use of anecdotal records far ou^wei^h the drawbacks. 
Anecdotal records help insure that the staff gains more information 
about the individual student's cumulative pattern of development; 
the teacher becomes, a better, observer; fhe student, if he realizes 
that the FOCUS staff is interested in him, benefit's from such under^ 
standing; and the project has a better informed and more understand-* 
ing staff. 
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PROCEDURES FOR STUDENT REFERRALS 
to OUTSIDE AGENCIES*- 



Write out an explanation of. the reasons supporting your 
judgtaent to make the re^fe^rral. and file this report with 

* - 

Inform studerfb-xof your interest:, in making a referral an'^d 
explain why • 

Contact parents or legal guardians regarding your recommenda- 
tion and provide them with information to support your ju/dgment< 
Suggest parents provide ^appropriate •serviize to their son /or * 
daughter if possible and request feedback following referral. 
(See note below on agency reports).^ If^ parents are not pble 
to provide for necessary services, request theiV ^)ermiss/ion 
in writing for the project to make the referral and pay /for 
service, - ' 

In all cases, the p roject mu a^t request that the par6fnt,s or 
legal guardian be/jfresent during the student^s appointment. 
In the event cha/ it is impossible for the parents or/ legal 
guardian^to accomipany the student, th^ project Will yele^ase*^' 
a staff Aember, \Parents or staff members* are to r'ecuie^t a 
written evalua t i<W ifo llowlng s-ervices from th^ agendV. 



Reading Clinic, Juvenile Court, Child Guidance Clinic, School 
Psychologist, Health Clinic, Youth Opportunities Center, Multnomah 
County Welfare, etc. ^ 
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Revised groceduyes for Staff Meetings 



Feb. 25, 1973 



0 

!• Agenda items .which are merely annouticemen t s will be published on* 
a flyer/bulletin typed by Sharon* Items for announcement will be given 
to Sharon* (written) and 'bulletiti will be typed and dittoed prior to 
2nd mod each dSy. / < ^ . - ^ 

Z. Entrl^es on meeting agenda will be divided into 2 categories; 
* (a) problems which need inputs from wHoTe staff 

(b) problems which concern "fewer than the whole staff. 
Category (a) will be first .priority on agenda; category (b) probiems 
* will be handlfecj with specific named staf.f people after category (a). 
Messages .one-to-one will be handled outs^rae of meeting time. 



3"; Eritries on both agendas must be* made by l:30l At that time, dept. 
chairman wil*l make decision on whether Jagenda entries warrant -full st^ff 
ineeting, and wili post notice on ma^in office idoor indicating whether 
full or par4:ial staff meeting will be held. ^ 
, IF AGENDA DiDES NTDT. WARRANT MEETING, MEETING- WILL NOT BE HEI^D-. AGENDA 
ITEMS MAY BE HELD aVER FROM ONE DAY TO NEXT IF NOT PRESS'ING^ 



4» When cla$ses are over at-2:17, meetingla begin at 2:35 p.m. If you 
will be- late please note that" on agenda,^^ Meetings will begin on time.. 



even if staff persons" are late* - 



I: 
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READY-MADE ANSWERS. TO 
OFTEN ASKED QUESTIONS 



Over the course of three years of operation 
there have been hundreds o>f questions asked 
regarding *vari ous features of the FOCUS pro- 
ject. These questions have been from parents, 
school pa.trons, visitors to the project, local 
school colleagues, participants in various 
regional and national conferences at which 
the FOCUS model has been presented, and even 
by callers to 1 ocal , radio/ telephone "talk 
shows." Some aspects of the FOCUS project, 
however, prompt more questions than Others 
and it is felt that a short section on" the 
most typical queries would serve a helpful 
purpose at this^point of the Operations 
Handbook , Following, therefore, are the ten 
most frequently asked questions regarding 
FOCUS and the "standard" answers generally 
given by staff personnel • ^ 

1 . Why, is the project so heavily directed 

toward the needs of freshman and sophomore 
students? \ ' ' 

The FOCUS\staff feels that the first two 
'years of high school are the critical 
^ years for students who have had previous 

records of un.successful school experiences, 
Research r64)orts from all over the country 
indicate clearly that the summer between- ' 
the 9th and 10th grades is a particularly 
critical point for students who are los- 
ing the battle to accommodate themselves 
to the demands of the ' tradi tiqnal school 
program. The dropdut rate seems to be 
highest among-'^S^dents who are approach- 
ing their jt/nior j^ear and can't visuali2t^ 
^themselves r^epeat^fng two more years of a 
program that-offeYs few rewards or grat- 
ifications. The project, then, attempts 
not only to provide the"* type of learning 
experiences which will profit the student 
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in the early stages of his high school 
career, but which also will create in 
him a feeling of gratification and 
investment which v<i H^'^us tai n him 
throughout h1S finSl two years in the 
regular |^hool program. 



Why was FOCUS expanded 
and senioV" students? 



to include junior 



ThereJC 
FOCUS'^'s 



really no doubt as to whether 
ould be viewed exclusive^ v^s a 
progr^anjl whi ch prepares students for success 
in the'iregul ar program. Unqualified st.aff 
thinkin)^ is that FOCUS should be consid- 
ered an alternative which, if valid for 
two yedrs , is equally valid for four years. 
After the first operational year, FOCUS 
began working to become a complete four- 
year alternative, taking students from 
their first day as freshmen through gradii- 
ation foiir years later- For this reason, 
•the project has carried many students 
through their third and fourth years of 
high school and can currently accommodate 
students right through graduation- 

Are there special rules and privileges 
for FOCUS students ? ' iT^ 

FOCUS students are regularly enrolled 
members of the Madison student body and, 
as such, have the same responsibilities 
to the rules and regulations of the school 
as have any other students. Participation 
in FOCUS do^es not exempt a^sfudent from 
the expectations of the s.cpool in any arfeai 
It should be noted., however, that FOCUS \ 
staff members, as a group, have markedly 
higher tolerance levels than do many 
colleagues, a characteristic which may 
result in fewer student/teacher "hassles" ^ 
and the outward impression of FOCUS stu- 
dents having more freedom than is avail- 
able to other students. This is, of' 
course, a function of the individual 
teacher and not the program. 

Do FOCUS students receive grades and 
regular high school credits ? 

FOCUS students are never evaluated i-n \ 



of^ traditional A-B-C grades. All eval- 
ualtion is done in terms of demonstrated, 
competencies which result from activities 
described in specific perfpi;^mance objec- 
tives* Evxiluatfori is individual and never 
judgemental. Yearly credits, as'^required 
by the Oregon Board of Education, are re- 
corded on the student ' s^ permanent transcript 
according to how well he has accomplished 
the various, objectives he established dur- 
ing the year* In most cases, students 
rece^lve five units of credit, as do most 
MadTson students^ It is FOCUS practice to 
credit a student's transcript with the same 
Iclass units" as the typical Madison stu- 
dfrot of the same year *in school might earn 
Freshmen, for example, ^receive a total bf 
five units for a year's wjork in'Social 
Studies, English, Art Crafts, Physical 
Education and Math . ^ Sophomores generally 
get credits in English ^ -Social Studies, 
Science, General Art and Physical, Educa- 
tion/Health. 



ratio in FOCUS 



5. 



iq the regul ar 



Is the student-ieacher 
smaller in FOCUS than 
Madison pro^ramT^ 

The FOCUS instructional staff consists of 
five teachers, and a team leader, a total 
of 5 1/2 FTE. The^student-teacher ratio, 
therefore, is roughly 18.1:1, a figure 
not much 'lower than that 18.9:1 ratio 
reported for the regular Madisoh program. 
Not included in either ratio awe pre- — 
professional personnel assigned to FOCUS 
and M,adison for student teaching practtcum 
work* (Neither-the eFOCUS. project director 
nor secretary are Jncl uded in the FOCUS 
ratio since their duties, primarily are the 
tasks of recording, reporting, evaluating, 
and documenting required by local, state, ^ 
and federal offices, are not directly ^ 
conrTected with the instructional/counseling 
progra^m 04". the project.) Generally speak- 
ing, FOCUS class sizes are; smaller than 
those of the regular program but, in the 
opinion of the project staff, not small 
enough to enable FOCUS to individualize 
the instructional ,.program as much as would 
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be desirable* (Addi tionally, if a "student 
difficulty irvde/" were to be used in 
determining^ student-teacher ratios, the 
nature of the FOCUS student 
would probably result in an 
high student load for FOCUS 
perhaps as high as 5*0:1.) 



popul ati on 
incredjbly ^ 

staff iTicTiibeTS 9 



/ 



6 . ijhat assurance is there that FOCUS students 
. are learning the^ things which they wilf 
/ ^ have to know in order to live productive 
lives In our society ? 

While FOCUS makes no pretense to prepare 
students for advanced physics, calculus, 
fourth year Frend>i, and the like, the 
staff does f eeT that the project does a 
r very creditable job in helping students 
achieve functional levels in the basfc ^ 
skills-- reading, composition? and mathw 
. Student scores on standardized achievement 
tests given twice a year indicate that 
FOCUS students j as a group, fall within 
the lower portion of the "average range" 
^ for students in the P.artland school dis- 
trict. Compari son 'of fall and spring < 
test results show statistically significant 
student gains in composition, marth and * 
reading skills. The cognitive, however, 
is not emphasized in FOCUS to. the same 
degree as the affective. While the stafi 
1 s-'' del ighted to note steady growth in 
students,- the main goals of the project 
-are less tangible than a "two grade-level 
gain in reading," a "five T-score improve- 
ment in computation skills," etc. If FOCUS 
can a^si'st students in developing their 
tolerance for risking, can help them learn 
to value themselves and the people around 
them, and. can help them deal effectively*-, 
with the feelings of anger, resentment, . 
and futility which have developed" over the 
course "of nine or fen years of schojoling, 
then the project staff will feel^it is 
operating a successful, meaningful projram.^ 
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How wen w-m FOCUS students be able to 
do when^they returti to more tif^aditionaT 
high school arid/or college programs:? 

It is important to remember that most FOCl/S- 
participants were selected because both 
school personnel and parents had serious 
concerns as to whether or not these stu- 
dents would survive their frfeshman and 
sophbmore years of high school • Consid- 
ering this situation, it may not be too 
important to offer predictions about the 
senior year or make co^njectures about 
col lege success • What js important to the 
FOCUS staff is that students attend school 
now and, in attending, become involved in 
lear'hing activities which are attractive 
and meaningful to them. - It might be said, 
therefore, that FOCUS personnel believe ^ ^ 
that if students experience success in 
school today, then tomorrow will take care 
of itself, " (It is noted, also, that research 
evidence from other alternative programs 
in operation around the nation indicates 
tha t s tudents from programs such as^ FOCUS 
are able to , make a s-uccessful .adjustment 
to more academtcally-oriented 'programs and 
that their experience in al tifY\nati ve pro- 
grams is- not general 1/y regarded as ^an ediTCa 
tional waste of time/) ' 



Who determines what 



stud ents 
why" 



may par\icfpate' 
does the"^ pro- 



' In the FOCUS program an? 

gram operatfe with only 30Q students 

The FOCUS staff feeVs thaj^'one hundred 
students in an ideal nunffier for an alterna- 
tive program operatth-g in a school with a 
population, of. nearly 2,000. Fewer than one 
hundred would pf^obably tend to isolate the 
project and make FOCUS students look and' 
fe^l more like a "special class" than a 
part' of the general school operation. More 
than. one hundred students would necessitate 
management protocols ahd procedures* which 
would tend to "institutionalize" the pro- 
-jectV One hundred, then, is seen as a 
population wlii-ch is large enough to elim- 
'inate the possibility of heaving FOCUS 
students "spotlighted" and' yet is small 
^enough %to allow students arid teachers -to 
orperate On*'a Comparatively "loose", indiv- 
idualized basrs'. 

r ^ 
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Selection of the project's one hundred 
stud.ents is discussed in detail in 
Section I, Student Audience. Briefly, 
It is a system involving 1) preliminary 
referrals of students by teachers and - 
counselors and, 2) subsequent decisions 
by the referred students (and their parents) 
to volunteer for the project. . The staff 
has avoided assiduously any selection pro- 
cedures which might lead to a charge that 
the project "hand picks" its students. 
The staff has developed a set of criteria 
describing the-type of students it feels 
it can deal with effectively but; has never 
attempted to control the interpretations 
„ various referring personnel might make 
of these criteria. Participation In FOCUS, 
therefore, is dependent upon four factors: 

. 1. Preliminary referral by non-FOCUS 
personnel according to their own 
interpretation of the project's 
"eligibility" criteria. 

2. ^ Student willingness to participate 

in FOCUS. " • 

3. Parent willingness to have ci 
.student enrolled in FOCUS. 

, .4.- Availability of space'oV vacancy 
on the stutient roster. 

9. I s FOCUS aji_op^erationaljn' ogram in 'other 
s chool s ? " . - - 

While almost every feature of tlV^'^<;US 
program has parallels in other sVpondary 
schools around the country, the staff has 
no knowledge of the "complete package'!^ 
being in operation, jn any school but 
\ Portland's Madison High' School. Realisti- 
cally, there is really nothing "innovative" 
- about the philosophy of the project or i 
\ individual components. What is unique, 
♦ however, is that FOCUS .represents an 
attempt to bring together loose strands 
from many sources and combine them into an 
integrated, functioning school program. 
One of the long.-range goals of FOCUS is 
to provide evidence that the project is 





SfUccessful in order to provide a model, 
upon which other secondary schools- may 
build similar programs which meet their 
contextual needs for educational options,.. 

1 0 • Does. FOCUS cost mor^ than a traditional - 
high schooT program? 

Aside from capital outlay (equipment) 
costs incurred during the first operational 
year, the costs of operating FOCUS are not 
substantially greater than those of main- 
taining the regu'lar Madison program. The 
major expense in FOCUS involves salaries, 
costs which are identical to the personnel 
costs of the entire Portland dis,trictr 
FOCUS does spend considerably more on such ' 
..tt'ems as film stock.,, field tri p transporta- 
tion,, and student recreation than does the 
typical high school program, but, on the 
other hand, investment? for other items, 
books. for example, are minimal.. It is 
^anticipated that the entire. project can 
be absorbed by the school with no undue 
financial strain when federal funding 
is term^inated* , * 
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DOS AND DON*Ts 

While many details of operating an alternative school project 
r wfll, naturally, vary from one school setting to anotl^r, there 
are several general considerations pertinent to '^transportability" 
of the FOCUS model which should be helpful to others planning, 
developing, or opera^ting a similar program. For simplic^ity , thes*e 
will be discussed under two heading.s, DOs and^ON'Ts't^ 

' DOS 

1. Soli.cit faculty, ^p^rent, and communi ty ^ in teres t and. support 
for your project early in the^planning and development stages. 
Continue this involvement throughout the life of the project.* .Per- 
haps the best method of doing this is to requfe^-t key persons in the 
sthool and community to serve on an Advisor Committee and have th-^m' 
monitor the project regularly. 

2* Keep a steady flow of information regarding the project and its 

goals, procedures, problems, dnd aciiomplishment , moving toward both 

school and gen^etal "audiences 4 The more familiar the project is^ 

the better the chafices of it being understood, supported, and extended, 

♦ 

. 3. Codify all operational {)rocedures which are followed in the pro*- 
ject: .purchasing, student selection, attendance, curriculum develop- 
ment, etc. Change is possible only when current conditions are 
easily identified. Formative feedbad|^ can be iisfed only when staff 
and evaluators know what is happening. For example, an attendance 
system may prove to be unsatisfactory and revisions can proceed more 
easfily if the st^ff has a document which identifies each element of 
the facility method. 
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4* Involve the School administr atrion In project activities when- 
ever possible. ^The school principal will certainly be more at ease 
with too much info^^^lon than, with not ^enough inf o rmatlon. In - ^ ^ 
addition to being a professional ob ligation , k^^^plng ypur* admlnis- 
tration^Vell -informed as to what is happening is just good politics. 
Rememberi it's hard for the prin.clpal tp defend your "space" if he i 
hasn't got the data about what you're *d*ing. , . 

5. Involve the other memtTers of your school*^ faculty. There Is 'no 
x^ray that your project staff, no matter how large or talented, can 
provide all the resources students will need If they are really 
encouraged to pursue their^^earning interests and needs.. The coopera- 

* tlon of your colleagues is necessary when you vant to "farm out" a-» 
'"student f or short-teriti work in a special area or when you want to 
borrow a room in order to provide an ex|:ra class in the project's 
daily schedule. Also, your faculty colleagues c^n provide your project 
y'" with a tremendous volume of information regarding supplementary materi7 

als and services which ^ou can obtain to use with students in the pro-. 

if 

6. Keep a very close record on all project expenditures. We would 
riBcommend maintaining a second ledger book within the project. If 
only to keep a rm(^h estimate of what money has been s'pent and what 

3. 

remains for the balance of the school year. , It is also helpful, 
froth a management* point of view, to require all te^achers to make a 
written request for purchase authorization, listing items to be 
purchased, approximate cost, model numbers, and, very important, 
recommended suppliers. These requests should also Indicate the rela- 
^ tlonship ofv.each item to be purchased with the pre-stated goals and 
materials of the class for which it Is needed. 
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?• Allow 'all members of the teaching team to partipiimte in the 
^^clsion-making process, There*will be, of course, occasions when 
there is no roam for "nego t i^rlon" and a' unilateral' decision must 
be made by the principal or pro'jedt director* However, most project 
decisions can be made coopera't ively and it is the . experience oi the 
FQCUS staff that the support ^nd Involvement of^teac'hers and students 
on any issue increases in direct relation to the ^proprietary feelings 
they have towar4 the solutions and procedures eventually followed in 
de&ling witb that issue. t 

8* Keep files of interesting pictures, articles, gadgets, etc. which ^ 
may someday be^useful to, stude'nts* Wheji the, curriculum is op,€in, based 
primarily on the interests and concerns of students, the demand for ' 
new materials is tremendous and previously stored materials can be 
extremely valuable . 

9* Utilize student and parent Inputs when plaajaing daily, weekly, and 
nbfi^thly class schedules*. Problems current in many high school class- 
rooms never occur when students feel they own a share of the action* 

10. Encourage students to take part in School activities; sports, 
drama, music, etc* A primary objective of any FOCUS-type program 
shield be the involvement of students in new activities which allow 
them to . observe, me,et , and relate to peers in a variety of settings* 

11. Encourage stude'nts within your project to plan and present at 
least one "service" activity for the entire school. *This\may be an ^ 
all-school dance, play, variety show, lunch hour m,otion| ^^ture series, 

^ ^ ^ • . ' ' " ' . 



12. Utilize, the resources of the entire community when planning learn- 
ing activities. A" truly magnificent variety of skilled resource 
persons, InterostlnR pliicos t'o visit, and "turn, on" 4:hings to do are 
^ ivallable vithln, most urban communities^ Also, br.lng outside people 
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into the classroom as resource speakers, teachers, and consult.an ts 
(Good for kids; and good for PR*) l^^^ple like to feel valuable and-: 
'will go to extreme lengths' to 'do something' for students when they 
feel their contributions are appreci.ated and valued. 

13. Maintain an up--to-dat§ list of* all visitors to the project '*an4 
keep them informed of what is happening, (This, is a good* pro j ect 

for students, particularly those who enjoy writing and dealing wi^h , 
, '*the public". 5 / *< " * ' ' 

14. Try to keep a feeling of "family" among teachers and staff members 
The project is theirs and they must be encouTaged to mai^ntain a strong 

espr.it de corps. This pride will eventually carry over to other areas, 

-i 

particularly feelings of positive identity with the school in general 
and the community. ^ 

- 15. Keep project fules and regulations^ at a minimum. A project goal 

should' be to have students learn to proscribe their own behaviors. 
-f^-This is not to say that an "anything goes"' attitude should be foster- 
ed, but it should be obvious that .students don^t learn to be thought- 
ful, independent citizens by bei^ng told what to dp,^when to do it, 
and how to do it. ,In'short, allow ^students t,o make errors and -do 
dumb thingsr — then help t4?em analyze their behavior and recogni-ze 
that they must liye with the natural consequences of their actions. 
16. Appoint one member of the team, not necessarily the director, 
to serve ^s. "resident grantsman." This -person should keep on the 
aj.ert for new sources-of financial support. The same type monitor- 

ing should be done in other spepialized areas instructional materi- 

als, community services and re*spurces, volunteer personnel, important 
professiona] wjritirig-s, etc. Try to keep these secondary appointments 

' wiLlvin the range of the individual's normal interests and activities. 
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17. Share th^e goodies. When one member of the team comes lup with 

something that works with a class or an ^individual student, it 

should be shated with other staff members. Nurture of the "we'* %s 

c-ritlcal. '{Trt is also a good idea to .share new ideas and materials 

with Colleagues on the regular staf f of the school * 

18 J Ac^knowledge the contributions of everyone. Students , and team 

members appreciate the ^support, ±t may be *the only positive feedback 

they receive during the course^ of a given day. . Additionally, make 

^ ^^^^ acknowledge the assistance given by personnel outside 
» * 
of the project. As,, has b^en stated, make people^ know that their 

effortip on your behalf are important and valued. ^ , 

19. Adopt a philosophy which says, in effect, "teachers shouldn/t* 

^ * • * * ■ ' . 

do anything that a student can do.V' There are limrtatipns, of course, 

but it is amazing how many things tea^sl^rs do each day* which caa be 

done as well (or better) by' students. FoV examp le , FOCUS has dis- 

covered that students make excellent teachers of other students, ^.h'at 

students generally handle sophisticated mediaware better than teachers 

that students can "scrounge" materials , very nicely, and that students* 

can deliver some very ^'straight" messages regarding project pro^cedures 

and practices. One hundred students create a resource bank much top 

vaj/iahle tobeignored. 

jr 

20. Maintain close contact with the homes of students. Calls on 
attendance are effective wh,en carried on in a constructive manner. 
(•*Is John sick? We wonder if there is anything we might be able to 
do.") Similarly, casual contacts, in person or by phone, with parents 
are effective wlien approached from a "Let^s chat" point-of-view . ("I* 

, been wondering if there is anything you would like brought up at the 
next parent meeting," or "Have *ypu any observations which might help 
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us make'' FOCUS a betrter plac^ for your ch4;ld?") School becomes a 
more* creditable plac'e in the eyes of parents if they are approached 
as people with ideas and presou.rces which are valued by the school, 

DON'Ts ^ • , 



1. Avoid selecting staff personnel on the basis of academic 
creditials alone. See^k out teachers with a variety of^ interests 
and skills. A teacher's knowledge of local archeology or his 
ability to fly an air^^ane can be mote beneficial to a student than' 
his understanding of the principal causes of World War One» 

2. Resist all efforts to remove your special project from the s^:hool# 
It may soun^lgreat to be offered your' own facility, a place where 

you can operate apart from the constraints of tha regular scho''ol pro- 
gram. However, it is no service to students when they are isolated 

^nd made to feel, again, that they don!t fit in with the "others." 
On the contrary every effort should be made to Integrate the p-ro- 
*■ ject's population with the general school Student body% Students 
should be allowed to pursue their own " in teres ts and concerns, but 
they must also become aware that they /do live in a larger society and 
Jthat the society requires^ some accomodation skills of its members. 
In a woVd, "displacement" sho'uld be avoided. Don^t let your students 
get shuffled off where they can't be seen and where they can do their 
annoying things Without bothering anyone. Keep them visible and help 
them' to learn the skills that will allow them to enter iu^to viable, 

.productive relationships with the people around them. This can ^ t be 
done if your program is split apa^rt from the mainstream of the school. 
3* Never foster the concept of "elitism." Sl^udents and staff, members 
must- avoid the natural temptation to "overdo" . themselves and your 
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project and, by implication, "put down" the other students and pro- 
grams in the school* Any impact your program makes_ by way of being 
.^a "change agent*' in your s^chool mus.t accrue from example, rather 
than from constant reminders to others that they must change, (You 
may have a good thing going, bat* don't be os tent atious • ) - 

4. Avoid acting on the spur of the moment in implementing program 
changes* What you dre doing is probably the result of experience 

or preliminary planning. While changes are always necessary if your 
^ program is to be vital, revisions in procedurBfe and methodology 

should come only after v^ry careful consideration and evaluation. 
Don't exchange one ^J^il for another. Use some planned method of 
attacking program .problems - force field analysis. Make sure you 
stay abreast of current literature and use inputs from other programs 
and res'^earch* 

5. ^ Avoid the assumption that a program that's working well for you 
^J^d your students will work equally as well for all teachers^ and 
studen4:s. Whatever you are doing probably won't work any better for 

students and teachers than the system that made you want to 
establish your type of program to* begin with! 'foCUS has found it 
wis^r (and more honest) to talk in terms of a variety of program 
options for students rather than to advocate mass adoption of th6 
FOCUS model. * . 

6. ResriRf the tefeptation to "forget the whole thing" when the pro- 
gram seems irrepara"bly snajged and the staff .is overwhelmed by physi- 
cal and emotional fatigue. Based on the JdCUS experience, i-t would 
hot seem likely that major accomplis^liments will be attained on a 

dayrto-day basis'. **Staff members must become skilled 4n recognizing 

t * 
* the small "victories" that occur and learn tof "charge'* their profes- 

^ '^''^nal and personal batteries from the inch-by-inch progress they can 
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observe in 'their students and in the program' s\ workings ♦ 

7* Don't allow your colleagues in the regular' program to accept 

your program for the wrong reasons. While many teachers will support 

your program because they recognize the ne^d^^f^^r educational options 

for students with particular learning needs , th^^re undoubtedly will , 

be others who will deny the philosophical . and educational legitimacy 

* - t " 

of what you are doing while at the same time blessing you for taking 

the biggest classroom problems off their hands. Perhaps it is realis 

tic to. say that support is support, no matter what reasons prompt it^ 

but every caution should be taken to prevent your program from being 

seen as an educational_}ixnkyard , a "fix-it" shop for the school's 

ne'er-do-wells. (As mentioned in the previous section, a solid i 

dissemination and PR effort is impo rtant , even critical^ if your 

program is going to be accepted and integrated into the normal 

structure of the Qve^i^ll school program.) 

8. Avoid the temptation to bite off more^^thjpn you can chew. ^An 
Open school environment provides pl-enty of opportunity for the pro- 
gram and staff to undertake a variety of new and exciting activities, 
but it is possi^bl^^ to over-extend the tesources of the program and 
wind up in a pos'ition in which nothing is donfe very well. In the 
long run, it iS possible to acco4nplish just as much and get just as 
frar by "wiggling" as it is by taking huge leaps. (But don* t be 
intimidated by challenges. It's surprising how receptive most 
administrators and colleagues will be to change if your professional 
homework isi well doni^ and your* requests ' are presented logically.) 

9. No matter how sorely pressed, never adopt a defensive stance. 
The very fact that your project is there mak§s it creditable.^ If 
there are "people with objections to your new e4ucationafl program, ^ 
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let them object. Give them "information, invite them to make on*^ 
site visitations, listen to their concerns, and acknowledge their, 
right tb question and object* If you've done your homework and can 
cite research and example to subs tant iate ^the validity of y^^r efforts, 
you're on solid ground* You may neve^ win the objectors ovd^r, but 
it's better to have them objecting and friendly thati objecting and 
antagonized by your solid, rational, and fruitless defen^JB^^^ 
lO. Never forget the chain of command' in your school and district* 
Spend a few cents more and send copies of all your curriculum materi- 
als, brochure reports^ test scor'es, etc* to every statipn 
above yoti in the district hierachy: yice principals, prijicipal, 
curriculum supervisor^assis t ant superintendent, s,uperintei\dent , ( 
school board members. As has been stated previously, thesjfe people 
can't work £^r you if" they don't know what you're doing* cfve them 
the tools they need to protect your ''space*** ^. . 
'11. Avoid the pitfall of faj»4J.iarity * The close s tudent- teacher 
relationships which develop in your project and oji which -your program 
ultimately depends arjs essentially adurt-child rela'tion^hips^ It is- 
very easy to move into^a "buddy, good guy" mode of operation which 
overlooks the^ important "m odejj La^ role of the teacher* .Your project 
sta,ff consists of Intelligent, wei;^-t rained adults and there is no 
need for any tfcacher to view this,^s a" problem^ to overcome* Warm, 
effective interpersonal relationships can extend across generation / 
gaps! 

12* Work hard to share the power with students^ Only when teachers 

V 

t 

refute the traditional "I teach, you learn** system can a FOCUS- type ..^^ 
program achieve real success. This is not to say that teachers ^ 
should abdicate t^helr leadership role and professional responsibilities 
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however, it is to say that 'a program which is built on the concept 
Of self -directed learning qan't function without students having a 
major share in determining what will be taught, who will teach it, . 
.and 'who will ' evaluate progre,ss arrd accomplishment, 

13, Don't panic when events take a terrible turn. If the staff 
can, maintain a calm, orderly attitude under co'hditlona of duress 
and crisis^, even th^-worst disaster can ^be made to appear part af 
an* organized learning activity, 

14, Never expect IQOX. productivity from either students or staff 
^members. A' FOCUS-type program which deals principally with the 

affective realm has to allow room for the weaknesses, shortcomings, 
and periodic physical and emotional "drains" which affect; all human 
endeavors. The FOCUS staff operates from a philosophic base wh'ich 
Sfly^ that learning (and teaching) does not progress on an even, 
steady plar\e but is, rather, sporadic, alternating^ between periods 
of intensity and dormancy, (The trick^'is, of cour se^^o ^an age 
-events in such a mani\er. as to keep these periods^rom occurring at 
^the same time, much as a juggler has three balls going up at the 
same time as three 'o the rj;' are coming down,): 

15, ^ Don^t think t;hat "team s»pirit" will compensate fo^r day-to-day 
res^entmen ts 2tnd hurt^ which occasionally crop up between staff memirexB 
The sheer inCensrty of the many expectations and personal agendas 
which project teacherfe, bring to'^'^^y^e program almost guarantees , that 
there v^ll be fnstanCeV oJ friction and conflict, FOCUS has found 
that the wisest thir>g to do is let the stress s i tuations ' flare up, , 
handle them as effectively as poss.ibJe, and then wait for staff 




equilibrium to return. Honest ro*nf i^ont ation in whi<:h one per^dn 

** • ' ' 

admits and owns his negative feelings is perhaps the ma^t effective 

way tTiat FOCUS staff members have found to deal with the relational 

hang-ups which appear on the project scene... (Addiblonally , it is 

help for the staff to adopt some "model'' for conflict management^ 

a process which the whole group can fall back on when daa/ling^ 

with interpersonal discord.) 

* 
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APPENDIX A 
SPECIAL FORMS USED IN FOCUS 




-ESEA Title III ?ro1ect FOCUS 
Kadison Hi<»h School 



Elehentary School 



Principal 

u ' ' ' . 

^TUDEHT nnCO-nElIDATION CHECK SHEE-T 

?lease conpletc the information form and mark a check in front of the 
item or itVtis t/hich you feal' ar>nly to this student:. 

Student's Name ^ A>f»e Sox^^^ 

Address Phone 



Parents* ^Himes ^ , 8ttr Rride Teacher. 



P-Score if 

Pertornance Data: Excellent Good Pair Poor available* 

^ neadin(» , [ 

Math - 

ronposltton ^ ' 

Attitude 
toward 
School 

Attendance 



SELSCTIO!! CPITSI^IA 
Check those items vhich 3eetn anpropriate: 
^1. ^OGS. not like school. 

J 2^ Hoes not Have a sufficient coTnman'd of basic skills to 

predict hir.h school academic success, 

3. Poes not believe in sei^* (Poor self-ima^eO ' . . 

^ 4. poes not uork well in '^rouos with peers. ^ . 

• 5. Poes^not resp'ect or*resnond well to authority*^ 

6. nopR not, find studies relevant or meanin<»ful. ^ 

^ 2 7. Does not view teachers and/or adults as approachable* 

8/ Does not set^r lon<T-ranfte eoals. , - 

Has left school hut is re-enrolllnnr . 

bailed txro or more sublecto durlnjr the present school' 

year. - ^ 

11> tUll prohablv encounter di^^lculty durin?^ hip;h school c^ree^# ^ 
because of non-'academic difficulties. 

12. Has hl^rh academic potential but is not responding to • ^ ..^^ 

instruction due to boredom, restlessness, rebellious behaVljOfr^- 
etc. * . ' » / 



Please indicate any conmimity arencies which have provided seryic>e^ V'^./ ^ 
to this student. • T - 



.1. Child Guidance Clinic . 3. Juvenile CourtH • - ; Vy^ 

2. Multnomah County .Welfare ^ 4. Other , / ' - '< 
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BSEA Title III Prolect FOCUS 
James Madlaon Hlp^h School ^ 



Eletnentafy School^ 
Principal - 



PRINCIPALIS RECOMT^ENDATION ^UMMARV 

Please recojrd the names of students you feel should be cpnsldered for 
partlclratlon In the ^OCUS project durlni* the 1973-74 school year. 
Check the appropriate selection criteria according to the Items marked 
on the Student Fecaminendatlon Check Sheet by teachers recomnehdinp 
these students. - - 



Stud.ent Name 
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SeTectlon Crlter'la Items 
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V /I - ESEA TITLE III FOQUS PROJECT 
Madispn High School 



•PROCESSING FOR 8TH GRADE CANDIDATES 



*Name 



Elemen tary School 



1. Receive STUDENT RECOMMENDATION CHECK SHEET 
2* Interview with Student 



.A. Interested in Applying 



B. Not Interested in Applying 



3.^Con'i:act Parents 



date ■ 



_:_(date) 
(date) 



1 



3* Inform School 

T $ 

date 





^ : i _ \ ^ , 

i A. ^ Interes.te,d \) ' ' 




Y 




B.*'Not IrCterested 


. , — ' ' 







4» ^ Pai^ents i^ttetid ^Mee ting 



date 



4. InE<orm School 



Ai ' Definite Apjprov^l 



B. -Definite- Decline 



f^^' Application from 
^ .-"parents £ 'Student 



' 'date 



5:'. JLnform Schopl 



date 



6,^ Staff Approv,^! an^ 'Enrollment . ' ' r 



7..' Ft)CUS* F6recast Vf<!>r F/redlijnan\ Cl^ass 



Date # 



Da,te 



i5i 



ERLC 
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ESEA .Title III FOCUS Project 
JAMES WADISOK HIGH GCKQOL 



'*755' N.E. SP.nd AveV 
Portland, Oregon ^IZIir) 



Enrollment Application 



I. ■ Hadlson High School's ESEA Title III FOCUS Project is cturrently considering 
applications from students who. will be entering the school as freshmen in 
September. , , . . • » . • 

Partlti'ipation in tlje FOCUS project carries with it a number of responsibilities, 

E^^iiJ^f^^^:-^ Continuous record of good attendance 



Continuous record of classroom productivity 
Continuous record of cooperation and good citizenship 
Continuous r«cox*d of self Erected and group contribution 

Only students Vho can accept these responsibilities yiU be accepted in POCUg. 
Students who are accepted and fail fco meet one or more of the above expectations 
^11 be terminated from tlie project, with no guarantee that they will be auto- 
matically transferred.^to another school .p^ 

/ It is necessary that BOTg; student' and parent (s ) agree that assignment to FOCUS 
"\ ts Jesired. Therefore, ttie fpUowing application MUST be signed by the student 



[faine 



ERIC 



'^ftdd^&ess; 



Ape 



Birthdate^ 
Phohe 



?arent(s). 



gaieinentary School Attended 



4edicalt Jhf oVmation . 



8 



Family Doctor 
Address , 



»Phone . " -'\ 


He&ath.S' 








Accident . 
^> Insurance 


— 


compeiny 




Uiergency 
: ; Contact " 




policy number 


* 






relative or neighbor > 




; ; ^ ' telephone 



We have read the above jnater^ and feel that the responsibilities outlined can - 
• : "be met ♦ ^ 



^Student 



Parents 



Date 



(PlQnne return to above add re 5? g ianediataly ) 
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FOCUS Credit Evaluation and Planning Sheet (February, 1973) 



Name 



Address 



Zip 



Parents 




Phone 



Nineteen (19) credits are required for graduation from an Oregon high school^ 

You began this year v?ith ^ credits. If you coinpLete all work success- 

credits^ making a total of 

^ next year. If ^ou earn one more 

credit at 1973 summer school, you will .have credits and have , 

standing next year. ' : * 



fully this year you will receive 
credits. This would make, you a 







i 


i 

FILL OUT ONE SIDE ONLY 



For students who will have fewer 
than 13 credits in September 1973. 



1. 



2. 



Check One 

I would like to continue in 
the FOCUS program if the 
pt-oject operates .next year. 

(or) 

I would like to go into the 
regular. Madison program 
next year and take the 
following classes: , 



3. 



(or) 

'^I do not wish to remain in 
FOCUS or go into the regular 
Madison, program next yeat^ 
I. would like 



•-ERIC 



1 



For students who will have 13 or 
more credits in September 1973. 

You will be abie to graduate ' in 

May^ if you can earn ^ credits 

in the regular Madison program 
next year. 

Check One 
1» t do'not wish to enroll in 



. the regular Madison program 
next year. ^ 

(or) 'f' 
I. would like to enroll in 
the regular Madison program 

~ and take the following 
classes in^ order to -meet 
graduation requirements. 

, Eng. 7-8 (required) 

Soc. St. (requiared) 



(elective) 
(elective) 
(elective) 



(or) 



3. 



;5 



I do ^not plan to return to 
Madison next year. 
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FOCUS FIELD TRIP NOTfFICAlION 



DESHNaHONi 



turn OBJECTIVE: 



Relationship of trip to on-going classwork;^ 



Cost / total: 
Cost / student: 
Cost/ project; 



Date and time of trip: 



iMoans of transportation; : 



lab K5^oup(s) goitfg ' ^ Staff leader 



Two copies of this form are to be filed with Ralph Nelsen five school days 
"prior to the propo^od trip. ^ * 
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STUDENT INSURANCE INFORMATION - FOCUS-- FIELD TRIPS " " 

All students must be covered by hospital /accident coverage when 
taking part in field trips and out-o f-school projects* 

FOCUS npeds the following information for field' trips that 
might be taken in the future. 

If you do not have insurance it will be necessary for your* son/ 
daughter to, pnrchase a policy. Tliexe is a policy by the Oregon School 
Activities Assotiation that costs $6.00 and lasts for one yeTar. Cov-^ 
erage* through the O.S.A.A. can be arranged, just contact Madison High 
School or FOCUS for^etails. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

I. Student's name 

2» Parent of Guardian ; ^ 

3* Address ^ ^ 

4. Name of Hospitalization, & t ^ 

Accidient Insurance Company . ^ 

'5. Policy number ^ 

6» Physician , ; . 

7. Emergency contact ^ 

Name 

' .* Address 

. > 

Phone 



' RBQU^T FORM 

SCHOOL-SPONSORED fiXTEMDED 3T0DEMT TOUR 
(Do not use for short-duration field trips, etc.) 



ACHVITr 



. SCHOOL 



DESTrNATiON_ 
IJEAVE WHEN? 



RETURN WHEN? 



TYPE ■ OF TRANSPORTATION 



Insured public carrier is recommended. 



TOTAL COST PER PERSON 



ilKOUNT PROVIDE^^r SCHOOL 



TOTAL COST OF TRIP 

T^P^ \ 



AMOUNT PROVIDED BY SCHOOL 



NWJBER MaiaNG 



SCHEDULED FUND-RAISING E 
1. ' 



iSirsi" 



MOmiT PROVIDED BY STODEMT 



2» 
3. 



TYPES OF INSURANCE, IF NEEDED^ 
TYPES OF PUBLICITY PLANNED ' 



Names of adults making trip 



r 



SCHOOL official RESPONSIBLE FOR GROUP_ 

ADDRESS 



CONTACTS • 

AT DESTINATION 

OR EN ROUTE TELEPHONE_ 
PRINCIPAL'S APPROVAL 



DATE OF SUBI-HSSION 



AREA SUPERINTENDENT'S APPROVAL 



DATE OF APPROVAL 



Attach statement of educational objectives, itinerary, budget, and other plans, 
plus further information on any of above items and submit td the Area II super- 
intendent's office at least six weeks prior to date scheduled for tour. 



ERIC 



Area II 

io^/?o 
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\. MADISON HIGH SCHOOL 



PBRMISSION TO LEAVE SCH 0 0 L 



Tlie undersigned 



(Parent or guardian) 



herety reqwests that 



(Pupil), 

be excused from school for the ^purpose of making a visit to 



^ ? ^ • - . (Nature of ti^ip) 

This is a voluntary assignmetit for the student, who will be making the 
trip by hi'inself or in a small group not accompanied by the instructor. 

Transportation is the responsibility of the student* The school cannot 
approve of transportation, other than public carrier or family ca^, 

• Signed: 



(Signature- of parent or guardian) 



(Name of instructor) 



Dateid: , 



ERIC 
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• « - 

^ ' has J arrartif^d an independent 

(Student) ' ' ^ . *j — 

field trip ^or . ^ date/day. Please 

sirn helot' if this student has yotir pernlsslon to be absent from 
vour tlar.s on this date. 

\ 

Kod II ■ ' . 



Mod III 
Mod IV 
Mod V 
Kod VI 
Mod VII 
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MADISON m.QR SCHC^L 

Parent or guardian 

. PERMISSION TO PilRllCIPATE . 
In Off Campus School Activities 



The undersigned, 



(parent""or legal guardlanT "•"*""'*""" 

hereby requests that ^ i^T^^-^ ^ ^ J 

(student's tiaraeT — — 

be permitted to attend and/or participate in the following school ac^vity: 

State: ^ ^ • 

(full name of activity) \ 7^ ' 

on the following date(s) >1 9 to <i. \ 19^ 

(indicate e^ct dates) 



be held at_^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

(exacT lo'cation7'^n61udTng citjjT and'^stat^/ 



Busies will leave at and Return kt 



. ana reLurn az - i 

(iirie) (approxt time) / 



I understand that this request for permission to participate in a school 
activity indicates that the student in question will leave the school premises 
as implied above in the item defining the exact location of the activity 
including city and state* . 

Furthermore, t specifically understand that School District No. 1 does 
not assume any responsibility for the toanner of the transportation of said 
student for the purpose hereinabove mentioned, and that the responsibility, . 
if'any, df Schodl District N6» 1 shall cease upon said student being excused 
from the school premises as above requested* 

Signed 

(signature of""p^r*ent ^r'^gumyr 

** 

Date 



% 'f. 



LA N D PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



' I'm- M S( IfOOl 
» (Mat l ocus 



l!nncipal 

Or. Ralph '!, Nelsen» 

( o-DircCior. Instruction 

Mr, Wm. A. Olscn» 
(o-Dircctor. Pupil 
Personnel 



TRANSPORTATION NOTIFICATION 



I hereby authbs^lze 



to drive 



the automobile deBcribed below when traveling to and frotn any 
special job exploration placements arranged for him/her by the 
FOCUS staff* It Is understood that neither the Portland school 
district hor Madlpon H.S, /FOCUS can authorize student use of 
r^rs and t 



student c^rs 



that 



must utilize. 



public transportation unless the parent authorises the student 
to use his own or family owned vehicle* 



Date 



Parent or Guardian 



Description of Auto to be. Used 



Make 



Body Style 



Year 



Auto License Number 



Student's Driver License Nimber 



Is student driver Insured to your satisfaction? 



\ 



ERIC 
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F 0 C OS 
FIELD TRIP RESDME & EVALUATION 



Field trip destination^ 
Date 



Leader 



Number of students: 



I^pe of transportation^ 
Heals 



Duration^ 
Cost 



Lodging: 



Class 



COSTS 

Transportation 

Meals 

Lodging 

.Admissions/ Fees 

Equipment 

Other: 

(Describe) 



Paid Br 

STUDENT 



.Paid BT 

PROJECT 



TOTAL 



TOTALS 



Objectives |for trip. 



2. 
3. 

5. 
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Evaluation of Oblectives : Please Indicate which objectives were met. In the 
case of those which were not achieved, please indicate reasons which prevented 
realization of objectives. In all instances, please indicate' criteria measures 
leading to your "successful - unsuccessful" designation* 

Objectives UeV Objectives Not Met 

'# / ^ 



Please indicate special arrangements, contact people, equipment, etc. which 
should be pre-arranged by others planning to take this field trip in jthe future. 
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^ JAMES MADISON HIGH SCHOOJL 
2735 NJE» eZn^'^Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97220 
(503^ 253-478a \. 



APPLICATION FOR STUDENT TEACHING ASSIGNMENT 



Name [ ' College /Univers ity 



Campus Address Telephone 



— ^ M -I — 



Home Address ^I'^^l^P^o^® 



What year in school will you be when doing your student teaching*? 

Ar3.a of "College Preparation \ ' 

Quarter preferred ^ 

for placement _^ ' 



1st 9-week6 2nd 9-weeks 3rd 9-weeks 4th 9-weeks 

Approximate G.P.A., overall Approximate G.P.A., education 

MajoV. Professor Advisor 

What housing arrangements do you foresee should you be assigned to FOCUS 

in Portland \ 

Would you have a car available in Portland? 



On the reverse side, please describe any experience you have had working 
with groups of school-aged children. Also describe your special interests 
and any non-academic proficiencies jrou have developed. (swimming, ;:rafts, 
music, etc.) Please include a statement indicating why^ you have requested 
a student teaching assignment in an experimental program rather than in 
a more traditional school environment. 

Returii application to above address. - Thank you for your interest in FOCUS. 



1G3; 

O T64 

ERIC 



'J : 



4 » 



student ;.arre< 



V. Total':- 

^. Cornpi etes^ ^ twt: 



FKI. 



THUflS 



I-ns tructional ' 


.Period 




, CVCLE . ' 






#^ 








< 






« — — 




'OR class" 










^ 










V r ' 




3 












/J 






• ■« * * 


■> 


I 














% 






J.' - . - 




\» 

— — - ^ ^ 1 .11 








• c 






f 






7 














t 


C 












• • 

• 7 










« 



^1 
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EOCUS DAILY ATXENDANCE RECORD 



y Date 



. . . 1, f ^ — 1 

,N3tlVe ''OX, pCUCl6uC 

Absent ' ^ :^ 


1 V *Phone 


^ay$ *Aj?8 


'»An;ivec 


Rea9oti C6mment'8 








^ — ^ 










' ' ' — >" ' 








> 


• * 












f - 




f 


• 




. -7~ ^ - • ■ ^ 
















• * 


: ' *■ 








— ■ — ' — — ^ ^> 


•I 




* ' t " ' . 












* H ' 




























'^>. • v ^. 


















; » -r 


1' • 




^ . 








It 
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f 




* 
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ESEA Title III Project FOCUS 
James Madison High School 



Student's Name 



ANECDOTAL REPORTS 



iipisoaes 


Interpretation 


Action /Re commendatioa 


• 

> 




Teacher Date 




• 


Teacher Date 






Teacher Date 






Teacher Date 






Teacher Date 


♦ 


s 

- 1G7 • 


Teacher Date 



ESEA Title III Project FOCUS 
James Madison High School 



Attitude and Behavior Sumtaary 



Student's Narae 



Date 



Characteristic : 



Comments (incltide teacher's name 
after comments) 



Attitude Toward School 



Basic Skills: 
Math- 
Readlng- 
Composi tion- 
Others- 
Signs of rmprovement? 



Attendance : 



Attitudes Toward i 
Peers- 
Adul ts- 



Interested in: 



Should be Encouraged to: 



Successful Relnforcers: 



Special Comments: 



ERIC ' 
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Instructional Module Objectives and Evaluation 



Teacher: 



Lab Classification 



Module Emphasis: 



Lab Duration : 



Mod (Time) 



Module Ortgrtn (Teacher/Student initiation - explain): 



Module Goal or Purpose 



Module Perf^ormance Objectives 
1. 



2. 



Note ! 



ERIC 





Ob 




1 


2 


1. - 






2. 






3. 






4. - ** 






5. ^ 






6. 






7. 






8. 






9. 






10. 






11. 






12. 













1 


2 


13. 






14. 






15. 






16. 






17. 






18. - . - 






19. 






20. 






21. 






.22. 






23. 






24. 







Plaase indicate, alongside each s tudeti t • s name , whether or not he 
has achieved the stated objectives. Place a Y far Yes or N for No 
in fcfhe. box representing each Oibiectivo, 
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NAME 



ST-.UDENT SELF EVALUATION 



DATE 



MOD & CLASS 



PLEASE ANSWER FOR YOUR RECORDS: 



!• What did you plan to do in this class? 



2» What specifically did you do? 



g 3* What happened in this class t:hat was ^important to you? 
to 



4, If you didn*t learn anything in this class that was important to 
you, WHY? 



5, How would you evaluate youi* ^f^lki^ in this class? 
Complete * 



Incomplete 



(4 6 • 

as 
o 
< 

H 



I evaluate your involvements in this class as 

Complete 

Incomplete 



STAFF PERSON 



INSTRUCTIONAL CYCLE 



171 
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ESBA Title III Project FOCUS 
James Madison High School 



Attitude and Behavior Summary 



1 

Student's Name 



Date 





Character is tic : 


Comments (include teacher's name 

after comments) ' 


1 

Attitude Toward School 


_^ 


Basic Skills: 
Math- 
Reading- 
Composition- 
Others- 
Signs of ' Improvement? 

A 


* 


Attendance; 




Attitudes Toward: 
Peers- ' 
Adults- 




Interested in: 




Shoul,d be Encouraged to: 




Successful Reinf orcers : 




Special Comments: 





ERIC 
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FOCOS HOME COHTaCTS 



Year in school 



.STUDENT 



BIRTODaTE 



TO POCUS FROM 
LIVING VaTH: 



•FATHER'S NhKE 



MOTHER* S NaME 



ADDRESS 



Employment ^ 



/ . Phone 
^ -gmploytpen t 



Phone 



I. HOtE CONTACTS 

Date ^ Type of Contact 


Reason/Comment 


Staff Memb^V 


, 





















II.- SPECIAL NEEDS « INTERESTS. ETC. 



ERIC 
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STUDENT 



1972-73 FOCUS - HOME CONTACT AND STUDENT RECORD 



DATE 



STAFF MEMBER , 



TYPE OF CONTACT 



SPOKE WITH 



COMMENTS 



4 tf' 



4 



ERIC 
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PURCHASE REQUEST 

I would like to' purchase the following for use in ' class » 

mod, as reflected in the ob j e otives ,f or tha-^^class. 



* No > Description Estimate Cost Total 



v_ 

Date Approved by ' Staff kember 

^ 

i 

GUEST SPEAKERS AT MADISON HIGH SCHOOl/ V. 

>^ 

Name, of Speaker 

Occupation or prof/esslon , 

Topic 



Class (es ) 
Date 



* . ' * Teacher- 

* * /» " 

■» 

(Please return this to'Mrs. Bu.shnell's mail box in tjie main office 
at least 24 hours before the guest is to arrive.) 
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MEETING AGENDA 



Date 



Concerns of /Whole Group 



Concerns fbr less than the 
- Whole Group 



(Stated as a pr.a.blem) 
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V 



(Stated as a problem) 
(Names of people who are needed 
for problem-solving) 
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-APPENDIX B 



AN OUTSIDER REVIEWS FOCUS 
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CASE STUDY : FOCUS a_t Madison Uip^h Scliool * ^ 

7h^e FOCUS program's structure evolved from a nexus of ldea> on 

educatloni Including the assertlpns: ' ''The *I ^each, you learn' 

relationship is not sacred*', ''The student can^proflt from his school 
^ experience without being confined to an externally Imposed, rigid 

curriculum'*, "To be effective, the. teacher must allow him^self'tp be 
seen as a real person and must be willing to accept the risks and 
palijs involved' in this humanizing process", an^ other prq^positions 
which much of the current literature of reform takes to be self- 
evident. 'The program is directed primarily toward goals in the affec- 
tive realm. 'These factors set it apart ffom much of the Portland 
Puiblic Schools programming for"students V7lth special needs* 

r 

The program recruits 9t*h and 10th graders who a)^ have dropped out 
of school, or are. oh the verge of dropping out, b) have a history of 
school fal^lure, or c) are deslgnate.d as 'apathetic' or turned off 
by -teachers and/o^^^ounselor sV Th^ program is built around four 
labo\ratorles : Communication , with emphasis on "visual literacy^'; 
Analysis , with a"^deflnite science/math tone; Values , emphasizing self- 
ai^areness; and keali ties , with a social studies orientation. There 
are^ also skills clinics emphasl7,in^ remedial work in reading, writing, 
and mathematics. . . * ' 

Each 'Student's schedule is composed from a program '^Menu" , v;ith 
daily enrallment in both Communications and Analysis labs^ required. 
Students in all' lab groups, however, ate relatively free to structure^ 
their town activities around the basic theme*of lab category. Included 
also ix^ each day's nativities are two periods, during which students 
may participate in special interest nipi-courses or spend time in 
the "Unclassroom" , a r6om set aside for recreation, individual read- 
ingvand similar unstructured activity. 

'r ' ^ ^ 

' * t « ^ 

, ■ ' ^ ' ^ ' > w 

* A-dapt0d, frpm\: Goldstein, Dennett, Educationa l Option in Por t land* s 

^ y • ' Schools , Western Interstate Commission on Hip.her 

FRIP * * Education and Urban Studies Center, Portland State 

\ University. 19 72. ' , ' ^ 



Observations 



It seems clear that, the program is moving toward conscious • 

^s^fuctural change'. Of special itotp^ ±3 the comment on the Values lab^ 

a lab which attempts to give students an oppor tunity- f or some the 

first oppprtuni ty— -to beconje ^sensitized to themselves as individuals 

of wqrth, potential^ and'dignit^, Conc*rnii^g" the teaching 9f the 

Values lab, (which utilizes rple playing, s'imulatio,,^^ ' a^o^P discussion 

and confrontation), is noted that: 

It is alL.brut Impossible 'for the' "tea^cher" to. conduct 
a ..Values'* lab in the traditional modej students invariai 
reject everythiriig offered in 'th,e "I 'teach^ you learn" vdin 
and ch^otic^ ^counter-productive conditions obtain^ ConA 
versely,' \riien staff members abdicate/ the traditional 7 
authoritarian, role'-of the teacher ^tifd function as int^r** 
preters, resource coordinators, and process facilitators^ 
students ii^variably structure and become involved, in 
» exciting , productive lab 'Activities • ' / 

/ . . ^ V • - / 

The Values lab seems to be taken ^s a critical element in the 

^ . ' ' ; ' : ' /; * - 

Ijrogram and the aVove must b'e"^ read as the aS^idlng article of' faith o,f 

i y . / 

the FOCTUS^ program/. 

An bnjrtfVie-spot . description of the ,ptograra would i^eveal that the 
atmosphere. ofc.FOCUS is relaxed, but^ not relaxing* Teachers often feel 



the 'progranl is worthwhile if only because "...if it weten't for FOCJJS 
some of the kid^s, would not g'^o tc^^^jj^^o^ at all, and wfauld probably 
have no other. definite link with adults or the es tablishment". Hence, 
it is felt that the FOCUS program's ultimate role is to serve ^s a ^ 
watering place for students dissatisfied with the/ school structure or 
society at large, a place which will prepare them^or ultimate return, 

-Insofar as the philosophy and goals of various altelrnative pro- 
pframs in Portland are reflected in the struct/re of their day-torday 
operations, only^ the FOCUS program can be said to offer a different' 

' 181 .179 '■ ' ~ 



[r^^Bt chpiqes t'ha% is offere4 it\ most of ,tKe|>ot:tXaiid Public Schools 
' p.1:Q.gilaii|.tning, for s tudi^ts %iith special jieeds. The class arrangements, 
C the 'tea,qh;i^hg .fc jbthttTqlifes , and taost ^itnl^ort^n tly , the .protlems^ the 

. p-i&'^i^raa ^nc^tlf ^xs ^^e e^vldence of !this#\' tlie problem's of apathy, 

' " ' ^ ^ r : ' ^ " /: ' ^ '\ . ^ 

poor , a^fel^endance, at^d fchJe Reputation of POCpS a& a place for the "zoof 

ff Vleiaent; , of the schpol popalat:ian.t .^^'^^ indicative of genuine 
structuu&i 'cfiange*^ Th^y are eloquent testipb>y th^ai: the staff is ^ 
a t£empHrig, ' voluntarily^,* to ' abandon the :'*duthoritari^n" role of the 
teacher alter. the titaditioual s tudent-tea^^het .relati<inship , and 
accept,, .the hopefully tempop^ry consequence, yhether it be chaos or 



f^': /Seen in *,the lar'geafc context ipf the scS^ool gysten, the FOCUS, 
,prog/ram iS; "In nany \^ays an exceptlpn. \'The otganization .creates its 
* own problem^ by the very -fact of i ti,. exi'at;ence (barrl^ng those problefeg 
which would be so consider ed , in ^tiy context) , 'and hence is compelled - 

to crea^te, solutions , such as Sfpecial programining , for its problems, 

V' ' . . 

the special studentsr.so defined. 



/ 
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